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Our Contributors 


The Sunday morning discussion groups in Philadelphia in April presented a number 
of new projects in the education field of especial interest to high school counselors. Three 
of the speeches by the directors of these projects are presented in the JourNaL in much 
abbreviated form. The National Education Association’s project on the Academically 
Talented Student is described by its director, Cuartes E. Bis, and a number of guidance 
workers, including several from NAWDC, have participated in this work. J. SrzEELE Gow, 
Jr., is the director of the Coordinated Education Center, sponsored by the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. Cuartes R. Keier, formerly 
chairman of the history department at Williams College, is now director of the John Hay 
Fellows Program, New York, New York, which offers one-year fellowships and summer 
institutes for teachers of the Humanities. 

Racuet Dunaway Cox is director of the Child Study Institute at Bryn Mawr College, 
and her article on the motivation of students presents the major portion of her speech at the 
Philadelphia Convention in April, 1960. 

Russevu N. Casseu is Director of Pupil Personnel Services, Lompoc Unified Schools, 
California. 

Henry S. Dyer is Vice President, College Board Programs, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, New Jersey. His article on practical research for deans and counselors is based 
on his talk at one of the discussion groups at the Philadelphia convention. 

Rutu Hix Useem is a sociologist who does research, teaches at Michigan State Uni- 
versity and, with her husband, has written several books in the field of cross-cultural relations. 
Maser Newcomer, author of the recently published book, A Century of Higher Education 
for American Women, was for forty years professor of economics at Vassar. MaRGUERITE W. 
ZapoLEon’s 1956 book, The College Girl Looks Ahead to Her Career Opportunities, is well 
thumbed by NAWDC members, and her second work on the same subject will be ready for 
them in January. The articles by these three authors were prepared as background ma- 
terial for a small invitational conference on Counseling Girls in High School and College 
sponsored by the Commission on the Education of Women of the American Council on Edu- 
cation at Michigan State University, May 1960. The NAWDC Journat is pleased to 
bring these papers to its members. We believe that their content has special relevance for 
NAWDC members because of our specific interest in the education and counseling of young 
women. The papers are introduced by HELEN B. ScutEMAN, Dean of Women at Purdue 
University and a former vice-president of NAWDC, who served as chairman of the con- 
ference. 


To Our Subscribers: 

We are pleased and proud to announce that with this issue Kare Hevner Mvueiirr 
becomes editor of the Journat of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors. 
Dr. Mueller, who is professor of education at Indiana University, has served as associate 
editor of the JourNAL and as the JourNAL’s representative on the Executive Board since 
1949. She therefore brings to her new position long and intimate experience with the 
Journat. She also brings to it the experiences of a dean of women, a teacher, an author, 
and a singularly deep and comprehensive knowledge about and understanding of the prob- 
lems in education which are the greatest concerns of this organization. Dr. Mueller succeeds 
Rutu Stranc who has edited the Journat for 22 years and who now to our great good 
fortune becomes its editorial consultant. 

We are glad to acknowledge the generosity of Indiana University and the confidence 
they have shown in our Association in making it possible for Dr. Mueller to assume the task 
of editing the Journat. The Dean of the School of Education, Harold G. Shane, has 





arranged for some relief for Dr. Mueller from her regular classroom schedule and for - 


assistance in the very considerable routine work of filing, typing, and corresponding. 
—Marcaret HaBeEin 
President, NAWDC 
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National Education Association Project on the 
Academically Talented Student 


CHARLES E. BISH 


The term “academically talented” 
generally includes the upper 15 to 20 
percent in ability to achieve in the 
academic areas of the high school cur- 
riculum. The National Education As- 
sociation’s Project on the Academical- 
ly Talented Student has three focal 
points of activity, the first, a clearing 
house service of materials pertaining 
to programs for the academically 
talented student which are assembled 
from State Departments of Education, 
from city school systems, from county 
and independent school systems, and 
from some private schools. This ma- 
terial is filed so that when inquiries 
come to the NEA office information 
can be provided about current prac- 
tices in various parts of the country. 
A second area of activity is a consul- 
tant service, and the third area is the 
development of a series of booklets. 
In cooperation with the several divi- 
sions of the NEA, such as the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
conferences have been held and ideas 
assembled concerning a program for 
the academically talented student in 


_ each of several subject-matter areas. 


In addition to the publications dealing 
with the areas of mathematics and 
science, publications are being devel- 
oped in the areas of English (in co- 
operation with the National Council 
of Teachers of English), social stud- 
ies, foreign languages, and art and 
music. Several more general publica- 
tions are also being prepared; for 


example, Administrative Procedures 
anl School Practices; Research and the 
Academically Talented Student; The 
Nature and Nurture of the Academi- 
cally Talented Student; and, eventu- 
ally, The Academically Talented Stu- 
dent in the Elementary School. 

The Project identifies the problem 
as follows: first, there exists an iden- 
tifiable group of students in every 
school appropriately called the “aca- 
demically talented.” Second, these 
youth cannot “go it alone” and, in the 
interest of their full growth and de- 
velopment, they need to be understood 
psychologically and need to be, in 
some instances, in special classes so 
that they can be challenged with depth 
assignments and involved in creative 
and more abstract educational experi- 
ences. Third, the advancement of 
culture and cultural vitality depends 
in large part upon the identification, 
guidance, and proper development of 
this group. When it is recognized 
that only one half of the upper 25 
percent in academic achievement of 
our secondary school population go to 
college, it is quite clear that there is 
a waste of human resources beyond 
all reason. Fourth, the proper edu- 
cation of this group, even though re- 
quiring a special program, is fully 
consistent with the sound education of 
all. There is no disposition to imply 
that because a more effective educa- 
tion for the rapid learner is being 
sought, there is any less interest in 
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appropriate education for youth with 
disabilities or indeed the average pupil 
without disabilities. 


There are still other aspects of the 
problem. For example, there is ex- 
tensive evidence to indicate that all 
mankind, and particularly people in 
the many underdeveloped areas of the 
world, are at present experiencing an 
intellectual renaissance; that in addi- 
tion to the tremendously significant 
breakthrough in science, new and im- 
portant concepts are unfolding in the 
areas of individual and group behav- 
ior. For these and other reasons, pub- 
lic education is bringing more chal- 
lenge to the bright student. To para- 
phrase Dr. Carr, Executive Secretary 
of the NEA, the concern during the 
first 50 years of this century was get- 
ting youth imto school; now the con- 
cern must be with what they get out 
of school. Within the context of this 
period of extraordinary world wide 
intellectual activity is the threat of 
the intensive intellectual drive and 
dedicated self-discipline of the Russian 
people. This has created, if not fear, 
certainly apprehension concerning the 
quality of educational offerings at all 
levels. As would be expected, there 
has been substantial criticism, some 
justified and some, although not con- 
structive, serving a worthwhile pur- 
pose, for a climate has been created 
which is conducive to some changes 
in curriculum and administrative pro- 
cedures to provide more effective edu- 
cation for all pupils and in particular 
for the more able and above-average 
pupil. 

What is involved in developing or 
strengthening a program for the aca- 
demically talented youth? In many 
schools very great attention is being 


given to them, and other programs are 
still “on the drawing board.” The 
first need is to develop a plan for their 
identification. Selection should be 
based on a series of items rather than 
on one or two. The following pattern 
of items when considered together by 
an experienced counselor or by a quali- 
fied teacher provides the best basis for 
identifying the able student: (1) A 
group intelligence test such as the 
Otis, supplemented when scores are 
high (above 140) by an individual 
test; (2) achievement test scores, sup- 
plemented particularly in the elemen- 
tary school by reading level-grade 
placement scores; (3) teacher grades 
(these are still the best prognostic in- 
dicators of future academic progress) ; 
(4) teacher opinion, in many instances 
supplemented by parent opinion; and 
(5) health. Obviously, in order to 
identify the able student, a school 
must assemble and evaluate informa- 
tion concerning all students. This 
cannot help but be an important step 
in the direction of improving the qual- 
ity of education for all pupils. 

The best criteria known will not 
identify all able youngsters. A num- 
ber of factors which significantly con- 
tribute to achievement as, for example, 
creativity, fluency of ideas, originality, 
and motivation cannot be measured 
accurately. Then, too, it is difficult 
to identify the potentially able youth 
in the less favored socio-economic 
groups. The best that can be hoped 
for in any school is probably to iden- 
tify about 90 to 95 percent of the pu- 
pils capable of above-average achieve- 
ment. This will, of course, improve 
as more schools develop programs of 
identification. 


There is perhaps nothing quite so 
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important to the acceptance of the 
program by teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents as sound guidance procedures. 
Those who are tagged for the “rapid 
learner classes,” as they are sometimes 
called, must be interviewed. Often 
it is advisable to include parents and 
teachers in such conferences. The 
pupil should be invited, even urged 
but never compelled against his or his 
parents’ will, to participate in such 
classes. There will be some border- 
line cases. Most schools decide on 
these in favor of the student, assigning 
him conditionally to the special class. 
In good suburban communities parents 
will oftentimes urge that the less able 
child be given accelerated work. In 
underprivileged areas occasionally par- 
ents will object to the gifted child tak- 
ing the more abstract college prepara- 
tory work, but these are problems 
within the area of school administra- 
tion which are measures of educational 
leadership and therefore must be ac- 
cepted as part of the job. 


The question of ability grouping 
must be resolved. This is a contro- 
versial issue in some areas, particular- 
ly in the elementary and junior high 
school area. A strong argument in 
favor of grouping is that it decreases 
the range of individual differences to 
make it possible for the teacher to 
reach with materials at hand the pupils 
in his class. Creative and abstract as- 
signments for rapid learners, drill and 
repetitious work for the slower learner 
can be more successfully carried on 
where there is ability grouping. Re- 
search is not conclusive, for while it 
shows that good students do better, it 
does not conclusively indicate the ef- 
fects on the slow and average pupil. 
The argument against grouping is that 


behavioral and attitudinal objectives 
are more satisfactorily realized in a 
heterogenous group and that having 
pupils of all ability ranges work to- 
gether is more consistent with democ- 
racy. 

One very prominent suggestion for 
accelerating the education experience 
of the pupil is to move the content 
down so that he will study it at an 
earlier age. For example, it is sug- 
gested that elementary algebra be 
offered in the eighth grade; plane and 
solid geometry in the ninth; interme- 
diate and college algebra in the tenth; 
trigonometry and analytical geometry 
in the eleventh; and elementary cal- 
culus in the twelfth. Comparable 
programs are suggested in the other 
disciplines. It is urged that in the 
social ‘studies area, for example in 
American history, instead of the sur- 
vey course offered so frequently in the 
fifth, seventh, and again at the elev- 
enth grade level, at least in the elev- 
enth grade, a few—perhaps five or 
six—important areas be studied inten- 
sively. Expert social studies teachers 
recommend studying in depth as far 
more effective for the bright student. 

There is much that is being done to 
bring greater quality to the secondary 
school curriculum. The project at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, under the direction of Dr. Gerrold 
R. Zacharias, brings a whole new phy- 
sics course, based on harmonic wave 
motion, to the high school. The work 
in mathematics at Yale, at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and at the University 
of Maryland will bring most signifi- 
cant enrichment to all areas of this 
subject. Work will be started soon at 
the University of Colorado in the area 
of the biological sciences. The con- 
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cern and involvement of scholars and 
academicians from higher education in 
the improvement of the secondary 
school curriculum is most encouraging. 
Dr. Conant’s observations are so com- 
pletely understandable and so effec- 
tively realistic that they will affect 
many, perhaps most, of the high 
schools in America and, perhaps more 
importantly, restore to the lay public 
a fuller measure of confidence in the 
comprehensive public high school. 


There is much for which to be 
thankful. However, there is much to 
do. The President of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, Dr. John 
Gardner, most effectively summarized 
the opinion on this subject when he 
said recently: “If our public schools 
are to continue to serve our society, 
and there is no alternative, we must 
find a way to cultivate the idea of ex- 
cellence while retaining the moral 
values of equality.” 





The Educational Revolution and the Curriculum 


CHARLES R. KELLER 


An Educational Revolution is in 
progress, an Educational Revolution 
as real and as important as the Com- 
mercial Revolution, the Industrial 
Revolution, the Agricultural Revolu- 
tion, and the Scientific Revolution. 
One quarter of the nation is in school. 
Since 1900 the population has in- 
creased only two and one-half times, 
whereas the number of students at- 
tending high school has gone up thir- 
teen times, from 700,000 to over 10 
million. Nearly 90 percent of those 
eligible attend high school. In 1900 
college students comprised only 4 per- 
cent of the age group, and by 1940 
this percentage had risen to only about 
15. Today as many as 35 percent of 
those eligible are in college. Present 
college enrollments of 3.7 million 
threaten to double during the next 


decade. More and more young peo- 
ple are going to graduate school. The 
awesome, over-all population explo- 
sion has caused an even greater explo- 
sion in the school and college popula- 
tion. 

Consider also the explosion of 
knowledge: the increased amount 
that can and needs to be learned about 
various subjects, the many subjects a 
person who wants to live responsibly 
and effectively must know. History 
is added to as the years go by, and 
literature too, as more plays, novels, 
and poems are written. In the past 
half century subjects like chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics have been 
metamorphosed. Think how impor- 


tant is knowledge of international re-' 


lations and of foreign languages. 
There are burgeoning subjects like 
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economics, psychology, and anthro- 
pology and new concepts in philoso- 
phy, music and art. It takes much 
longer than it did and is more diffi- 
cult than it was to become an able doc- 
tor or lawyer or businessman, or an 
able dean of women or a counselor, or 
the kind of citizen that we badly need. 
Part of today’s Educational Revolu- 
tion is in the attitude of people toward 
education. In colonial New England 
people were educated for two reasons: 
a few in academy and college so that 
they might become ministers; the 
many so that they could read the 
Bible and understand what the minis- 
ters said. Jefferson advocated con- 
siderable education for the few, the 
“virtuous and talented” who would 
become good leaders. He wanted a 
modicum of education for the others 
who, he hoped, would then elect good 
leaders and at the same time do so 
much for themselves that a minimum 
of government would be necessary. 
During the nineteenth century the 
United States developed the elemen- 
tary school, the “common school,” for 
practically everybody. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, opti- 
mistic Americans believed that educa- 
tion would automatically cure society’s 
ills. Today, education is linked with 
survival, and is considered from the 
point of view of society’s needs. Science 
and mathematics are stressed, as they 
should be, so that members of this 
society may make things, grow things, 
use things, measure things, deal with 
nature and the elements, cope with 
any antagonist who may appear. The 
federal government is in the picture 
as never before, on the side of science 
and mathematics and, to some extent, 
foreign languages and guidance. 


Other aspects of education are 
stressed, too, by at least a few people. 
While acquiring education, people 
should develop their values, their 
standards, their success ideas. They 
should learn how to live with them- 
selves and with their fellow men and 
in relation to forces over and beyond 
themselves. To some extent a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the hu- 
manities is being emphasized, as well 
as a knowledge and understanding of 
the social sciences, mathematics, 
and the natural and physical sciences. 
Witness the John Hay Fellows 
Program with its Fellowships for 
a year’s study in the humanities and 
its Summer Institutes in the Humani- 
ties; witness the numerous articles and 
the recently published books such as 
Howard Mumford Jones’s One Great 
Society. 

In the midst of this Educational 
Revolution consider Thomas Malthus 
and his pessimistic prognostications re- 
garding population and the food sup- 
ply. Inconnection with education will 
the demand exceed the supply? There 
was Gresham and his law: Cheap 
money drives out good money. In the 
face of the population explosion, the 
increasing demand for more educa- 
tion, the explosion of knowledge, and 
today’s attitude toward education, will 
Gresham’s law apply here too? Will 
bad education drive out good educa- 
tion? There is a mounting pressure 
for admission into college and grad- 
uate school, and Darwinian principles 
suggest a struggle for existence in 
Education. Do the fittest survive? 
How and for what? In the face of 
such explosions in population and 
knowledge there must inevitably be 
curriculum changes, for society cannot 
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survive with a static curriculum. In 
some places and in some ways there is 
curriculum motion, although there is 
danger in generalizing and we can 
only note significant developments 
where we find them. 

The basic changes in secondary 
school English, where they have oc- 
curred, have been in quantity, quality, 
and method. Some teachers have con- 
cluded that students have been asked 
to read too much, that many books 
read were not worth the reading, and 
that students to too great an extent 
were reading for story and not for 
meaning. Accordingly, they are now 
emphasizing quality rather than quan- 
tity in reading, and they are stressing 
the interpretative and the analytical 
rather than the narrative and descrip- 
tive approach. 

In foreign languages the curricu- 
lum motion is concerned with three 
things: the method of instruction, the 
number of years a language should be 
studied, and the grade in which the 
study of a language should begin. In 
a number of places the speaking-lis- 
tening methods have been introduced, 
with language laboratories here and 
there. In a number of schools three 
or four years of a language are now 
taught. The ineffective combination 
of two years of one language and two 
years of another is a little less common 
than it was. We are learning that in 
this area two and two simply do not 
make four. 

In answer to the question, “When 
should the study of foreign languages 
begin?”, champions of practically 
every grade have appeared, and thou- 
sands of students are now studying 
foreign languages well before the tra- 
ditional ninth grade. Many people 


think the study should begin in the 
third or fourth grade. In our Ameri- 
can culture, however, there is no con- 
vincing evidence that such study 
should begin before the eighth or per- 
haps the seventh grade. 

The curriculum is least in motion 
in the field of history and other social 
studies. Card-carrying historians in 
the colleges and social studies teachers 
in the schools split several decades 
ago, and the historians have not been 
active on the secondary school scene. 
The history-social studies offering in 
grades 7-12 has, country over, the 
cyclical aspect prescribed in the 1916 
report of the National Education As- 
sociation’s Commission on the Social 
Studies, made at a time when many 
young people were leaving school 
after the eighth grade. A seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade cycle of world 
geography and history, American his- 
tory, and civics is too frequently re- 
peated in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades in the form of world 
history, American history, and prob- 
lems of democracy. 

In Recommendation 21 in The 
American High School Today, Dr. 
Conant calls for a twelfth grade re- 
quired course, with heterogeneous 
groups, in American problems or 
American government. Such a course 
would involve too much repetition of 
work already done; in too many in- 
stances it would not have enough con- 
tent to be a demanding course for 
better-than-average twelfth graders. 
Heterogeneous grouping at this point 
will not produce the results that Dr. 
Conant hopes for. A series of elec- 


tives, including perhaps a course like 


the one Dr. Conant recommends, 
would be better for students and 
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teachers than the suggested required 
course. 

A real revolution is taking place in 
mathematics. Very important has been 
the successful challenging of the idea 
that mathematics should be sliced into 
component parts that last for an aca- 
demic year or semester. Integration 
of and considerable rearrangement of 
material has occurred, with the result 
that tenth grade students now some- 
times study concepts which only grad- 
uate students dealt with a short time 
ago. Material has been introduced 
which is properly called “modern 
mathematics.” Students are invited 
to do more problem solving and de- 
ductive reasoning on their own than 
in the past. Under Advanced Place- 
ment Program auspices, analytic ge- 
ometry and calculus have moved into 
the twelfth grade. 

Things are stirring, too, in science, 
and the physicists, through the Physi- 
cal Science Committee, have taken the 
lead. Scientists are questioning whether 
suitable material is included in courses, 
whether there has been the right em- 
phasis on basic concepts, and whether 
science courses merely train students 
to memorize facts or invite them to 
develop their minds. Biology is fre- 
quently a ninth-grade course for some 
students, with resultant changes in 
seventh and eighth grade general 
science and in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grade science curriculum. 
Chemistry has been moved to the 
tenth grade, physics to the eleventh 
grade. The twelfth grade is freed for 
Advanced Placement Program work 
in one or more of the sciences, for ad- 
vanced science seminars, or, in the 
case of non-science students, for some 
other subject. 


Clearly there is considerable cur- 
ricular activity in the secondary 
schools. The Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram previously referred to, under 
which schools offer college-level work 
in the twelfth grade, has made consid- 
erable progress during the past five 
years. In an endeavor to make the cur- 
riculum more effective some schools 
are experimenting with television, with 
the size of classes, with team teaching, 
with various ways and means of “de- 
monotonizing” education. There is 
concern about teachers, teacher train- 
ing, and teaching methods, and there 
are of course teaching machines. Peo- 
ple are speaking out for greater pro- 
fessionalization of secondary school 
teaching. They urge the promotion 
of teachers as teachers instead of mov- 
ing them to administrative posts. They 
advocate a salary system which will 
eliminate the present practice of pay- 
ing the highest salaries to teachers who 
have taught the longest and have at- 
tended the most summer sessions re- 
gardless of the quality of the work 
done. 

Functional and really revolutionary 
school buildings are being constructed. 
Buildings such as those in Wayland 
and Newton, Massachusetts, are being 
built not according to preconceived 
notions, but in accordance with curricu- 
lar needs. Both have classrooms of 
various sizes. The Wayland school 
buildings, for 850 students in grades 
9-12, are subject-centered in their 
construction. The Newton buildings, 
for 1500 students in grades 10-12, 
have three schools within a school. In 
both instances, the curricular thinking 
came first, then the buildings. 

There is much less to report among 
the colleges, although in response to 
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the nudgings of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program there has been in- 
creased flexibility in curricula. Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Wellesley, 
the University of Michigan, and Stan- 
ford are among those colleges and uni- 
versities which have received the 
largest number of Advanced Place- 
ment Program students. Colleges are 
permitting some freshmen to take 
sophomore courses and a very few 
students who do considerable college- 
level work in high schools complete 
college in three years. In some col- 
leges, where a few professors are con- 
scious as never before of the need for 
improved articulation of work done in 
school and college, freshman courses 
are being rethought. At Harvard a 
revised freshman year for a few stu- 
dents has given them real freedom to 
pursue their intellectual interests, and 
other colleges are giving increased at- 
tention to able and ambitious students. 
Universities have set up honors pro- 
grams beginning in the freshman year, 
and even honors colleges, in connec- 
tion with the work of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee for Superior Stu- 
dents. At Williams, for example, 
sophomores are now admitted to semi- 
nars formerly open only to upperclass- 
men, and honors work for juniors and 
seniors has been expanded. Some col- 
leges are readjusting their senior year 
for those students who have done Ad- 
vanced Placement Program work in 
high school. 

In general, however, colleges and 
universities have maintained their 
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traditional patterns, with no strong 
movement toward or away from gen- 
eral education, no significant changes 
in distribution requirements, no notice- 
able additions to the ranks of those in 
which students carry only four courses 
or begin their majors in sophomore 
year. Dartmouth, Pittsburgh and 
others have instituted a trimester year, 
sometimes with a summer session in 
addition. During each of the tri- 
mesters students enroll as in the quar- 
ter system in three courses only. Even 
on such a small campus as Wes- 
leyan University in Connecticut, the 
establishment of even smaller subject 
colleges is noteworthy. 

Recent studies by Earl J. McGrath, 
former United States Commissioner 
of Education, indicate that there has 
been an unplanned change in the so- 
called liberal arts programs of colleges 
and universities. Little by little there 
has been increased professionalization 
of the curriculum. Not all the friends 
of the liberal arts would be in sym- 
pathy with this movement. 

People who talk about and plan 
education should place it in its histor- 
ical context. First, they should under- 
stand how the American school system 
functions and how it got that way. 
They should understand the kind of 
world, the kind of country, and the 
kind of community which education 
will serve and in which it will operate. 
They should formulate a set of pur- 
poses for education, with priorities and 
a philosophy of education clearly 
stated. Finally, they should make 
plans to achieve the stated goals. 
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Articulation Between Secondary Schools and Colleges 


THE EDUCATIONAL eae” OF THE UPPER OHIO VALLEY 


J. STEELE GOW, JR. 


By way of introduction, consider 
this shattering sequence of educational 
axioms: 


1. The quality of a student’s edu- 
cational experience depends in con- 
siderable part on the extent to which 
his learning is cumulative. 

2. For a student’s learning to be 
cumulative, the instructional programs 
at the several levels of our layer-cake 
educational system have to form a con- 
tinuum. 

3. To assure continuity in instruc- 
tional programs and to provide cumu- 
lative learning experiences, educators 
at the elementary, secondary, col- 
legiate, and graduate professional 
levels must cooperate and collaborate, 
must articulate their programs and co- 
ordinate their effort. 

4. By and large, they do not. 


By and large, they do not even talk 
with each other. It is so much easier 
for the graduate school to blame the 
college, the college to blame the high 
school, the high school to blame the 
elementary school and so on—back, 
perhaps, to some prenatal influence. 


_ That relieves everyone of responsi- 


bility, everyone but the student. He 


_ has to piece together his total educa- 
_ tion as he goes along, trying to avoid 


gaps and duplications in his prepara- 


tion, trying to adjust himself to the 
structural rigidities of our educational 


1] 


system, and trying to satisfy his partic- 
ular intellectual development needs 
in a conventionalized system organ- 
ized for administrative convenience. 
Whatever responsible educators and 
our layer-cake system fail to provide 
in the way of continuity, the individual 
student is left to devise as best he can. 
Not surprisingly, many pupils are 
handicapped by gaps in their prepara- 
tion, do lose time through duplication, 
and do get discouraged or diverted 
somewhere along the way and fall 
short of the maximum development of 
their native intellectual potential. 

In the Regional Commission on 
Educational Coordination and in the 
Coordinated Education Center, edu- 
cators of the Upper Ohio Valley 
Region think they have the instru- 
ments for uncovering some of the 
answers to this problem of continuity 
in education. Those who have been 
associated with this coordination proj- 
ect are quite optimistic and enthusiastic 
about its possibilities. 

The idea for the educational co- 
ordination project was first pronounced 
by Dr. Edward H. Litchfield in his 
1957 inaugural address as Chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
reflects his recognition of and commit- 
ment to the University’s regional re- 
sponsibilities and its obligation to fos- 
ter continuity and quality in education 
at all levels. Under his leadership, 








the Regional Commission was estab- 
lished in 1958 and now includes, 
among its 15 members, college and 
university presidents, school system 
superintendents, and other leading 
educators representative of the educa- 
tional system in our Upper Ohio Val- 
ley Region. 

The Commission’s first concern was 
that its efforts be consonant with the 
real, emerging needs of our changing 
society and with the needs of young 
people preparing for careers in that 
society. Therefore it sponsored, in the 
Fall of 1958, a series of five symposia 
to explore these emerging needs and 
their implications for education. About 
85 carefully selected leaders of today 
—top business executives, industrial 
researchers, scientists, professional 
people, public officials, civic and cul- 
tural leaders—took part in these sym- 
posia. And from their deliberations 
was developed a report entitled “To- 
day’s Leaders Look at Tomorrow’s 
Learning.” A summary version of the 
report was given wide distribution and 
the full report, including verbatim 
transcripts of the discussions, served 
as a supplementary perspective for the 
educators who participated in the next 
phase of the Commission’s program. 

In the spring of 1959, the Commis- 
sion organized 22 panels of educators 
—about 400 teachers, counselors, and 
administrators drawn from eight uni- 
versities, 25 colleges, and several score 
schools and school systems in the 
region. Each panel included persons 
from three or sometimes four levels 
of education, from elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and gradu- 
ate professional schools. Each panel, 
focusing on a particular professional 
career area or field of study, was asked 
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to develop suggestions and recommen- 
dations as to what should and could 
be done to enhance the continuity and 
quality of the sotal education leading 
toward careers in their fields. What 
was sought was a meeting of minds 
among educators at all levels engaged 
in the common enterprise of preparing 
today’s young people to become the 
responsible leaders of tomorrow. 

For almost a year the educators in 
these panels met, discussed, and for- 
mulated their suggestions and recom- 
mendations. The individual panel 
reports have been distributed to edu- 
cators and others especially interested 
in education for each particular career 
area. The Regional Commission in- 
tends to analyze and synthesize all of 
these reports into a comprehensive 
master report for more general distri- 
bution. All of this participation has 
been voluntary and without compensa- 
tion, and these community leaders and 
educators have participated out of a 
sense of public and professional re- 
sponsibility. A grant from the Buhl 
Foundation of Pittsburgh provided 
funds for staff assistance, occasional 
lunch checks, and printing costs. 

In addition to whatever influence 
the reports themselves may have, the 
experience these several hundred edu- 
cators have had in inter-level collabo- 
ration produces its own direct benefits. 
Personal channels of communication 
have been opened among persons at 
the several levels. The college histori- 
an and the high school history teacher 
have talked with each other, the uni- 
versity physicist has talked with the 


general science teacher, and that in it- 


self is something. 
But how can all this good talk be 
crystalized in curricular and other 
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action to the advantage of the student 
progressing through the continuum of 
education? To accomplish this, the 
Regional Commission proposed a 
demonstration center, where examples 
of program continuity might be es- 
tablished from elementary school 
through graduate professional school. 
The Pittsburgh Board of Public Edu- 
cation and the University of Pitts- 
burgh, accordingly, agreed to establish 
the Coordinated Education Center in 
the Oakland district of Pittsburgh. 
Affiliated with the Center are the City’s 
Frick Elementary and Schenley High 
Schools, the University’s Falk Labora- 
tory School, its School of Liberal Arts 
and its complex of 14 professional 
schools, including its School of Educa- 
tion. All these units are located in 
close physical proximity, in a single 
campus setting, in fact, so that collabo- 
ration is facilitated. Also “on campus,” 
so to speak, are the City’s Board of 
Education headquarters, educational 
television station WQED, and the 
Carnegie Institute, Museum, and Li- 
brary. Within this complex of insti- 
tutions, the Coordinated Education 
Center is intended to serve as a cata- 
lyst, in order to bring into being those 
programs, policies, and practices that 
depend upon close collaboration of 
persons at two or more of the conven- 
tional levels of our educational system, 
and to demonstrate their value and 
feasibility. 

Initially, the Center has devoted 
most of its attention to the relation- 
ships between high school and college, 
partly because this is a point at which 
we can most readily interest and in- 
volve persons from all other levels, 
but partly also because high school- 
college relationships appear to be 


much in need of attention. It is recog- 
nized that some of the things the 
Center has started within the last year 
are only beginnings and their value 
has yet to be demonstrated. 

Curriculum committees are at work 
revising and modernizing the high 
school sequences in mathematics, the 
natural sciences, English, history, and 
French. Each committee, although 
working on a high school curriculum, 
includes persons from the elementary 
and the university levels. The new 
and more challenging courses devel- 
oped in this way are being instituted 
first at Schenley High School for col- 
lege-potential youngsters. It is ex- 
pected that this demonstration will 
carry over to the entire Pittsburgh 
school system and, through the chan- 
nels maintained by the Regional Com- 
mission, to high schools throughout 
the region. It is expected also that.this 
will be reflected in the preparation of 
teachers. In mathematics, for example, 
the most distinguished professors in 
the University’s mathematics depart- 
ment are not only collaborating with 
the school mathematics teachers in re- 
vising the high school material but are 
also revising the School of Education’s 
courses in algebra and geometry for 
teachers. Another University profes- 
sor, with high school teaching experi- 
ence and certification, will introduce 
the new geometry course at Schenley 
High School in September and other 
high school teachers are being re- 
trained through course work and spe- 
cial institutes. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
this curriculum work is the collabora- 
tion that goes into it. To begin with, 
the curriculum committee membership 
interlocks with that of the regional 
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panels so that the thinking of persons 
from numerous institutions is repre- 
sented. Elementary school persons 
make sure that what is planned for the 
high school curriculum is based solidly 
on what is done at the elementary 
level. Selected high school teachers, 
School Board staff supervisors, and 
university scholars insure that new 
knowledge in the field is taken into 
account. Finally, close liaison is main- 
tained with the School of Education, 
so that teacher preparation will be con- 
sonant with the revised high school 
curricula. Similar collaboration will 
characterize the curriculum revision 
at the elementary and collegiate levels. 

Various experiments are under way 
to provide more flexible scheduling of 
students’ progression through the con- 
tinuum and to break the conventional 
lock-step progression. Within the 
Center’s affiliated institutions, elemen- 
tary school students are taking high 
school level work and high school stu- 
dents are taking college courses for 
college credit in those subject areas 
in which they are especially able and 
advanced. A few students, carefully 
screened for social maturity as well as 
academic ability, have entered college 
early, after their junior year of high 
school. For the very able and ambi- 
tious youngsters in a high school that 
cannot offer advanced placement 
courses to challenge him adequately, 
early admission to college seems a fea- 
sible alternative. Within the Univer- 
sity, programs are being instituted to 
mortise the conventionally “under- 
graduate” liberal and “graduate” pro- 
fessional work, so that a student’s en- 
tire higher education can be planned 
as an integrated whole. 

Acceleration for its own sake is not 





being sought, but rather such flex- 
ibility and adaptability in the struc- 
tural organization of education that a 
student can be constantly challenged 
to exercise his varying intellectual tal- 
ents to their full capacity. No single 
scheme for all able students but rather 
an adaptable variety of ways of achiev- 
ing this is sought, so that the particu- 
lar needs of each student can be met 
as nearly as possible. The burden this 
puts upon counseling, for identification 
of talent, for motivation and guidance, 
is apparent. 

The collaboration encouraged by 
the Coordinated Education Center 
will, we believe, make possible produc- 
tive experimentation in teaching tech- 
niques and technology, which other- 
wise would be difficult to pursue. In 
teaching machines and programmed 
learning sequences, in electronic lan- 
guage laboratories and in educational 
television, for instance, school and uni- 
versity people working together are 
developing mutually advantageous 
applications which neither alone could 
do. 

All of these things now getting 
underway indicate the sorts of things 
that can be done by collaboration of 
persons at the several levels of our 
educational system. Experience obvi- 
ously is too brief to prove anything 
conclusively, but those associated with 
this regional undertaking are pretty 
well convinced of the following: 

Effective articulation of high school 
and college, or of any other layers of 
our educational system, is not a mat- 
ter of the upper level prescribing for 
the lower levels, not a matter of talk- 
ing at, but of talking with and then 
working with them. 

This is not a matter to be left to the 
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teacher education institutions, essential 
as their role may be in the matter. It 
is a responsibility to be shared fully 
by the scholars in the academic disci- 
plines and by the professors in all sorts 
of professional schools. 

Our experience indicates a great 
deal more recognition and acceptance 
of this responsibility than might have 
been supposed. Once the artificial, 
organizational separations are bridged, 
cooperation and collaboration are read- 
ily forthcoming. 

Finally, experience has convinced 
the Commission that perhaps the most 
important element in coordinated edu- 
cation is effective counseling of stu- 
dents. Fortunately, counselors have 
been involved in every step of the 
project. The best articulated or coor- 
dinated programs mean very little un- 
less the right students are effectively 
counseled to take advantage of them, 
and unless talent is recognized early, 
cultivated, and motivated continuous- 
ly, so that each student is challenged 
to realize his full intellectual poten- 
tial. 

In summary, the coordinated edu- 
cational project of the Upper Ohio 
Valley Region has attempted: 

1. To organize a Regional Com- 
mission made up of leading educators 
from schools, colleges, and universities 
and broadly representative of the re- 
gion’s entire educational system, this 


Commission to serve as a catalyst for 
continuing cooperation and collabora- 
tion among institutions at all levels. 

2. To get the perspective of di- 
verse community and _ professional 
leaders as to the emerging needs for 
educated persons in our rapidly chang- 
ing society, their judgments from their 
special vantage points to supplement 
that of professional educators. 

3. To mobilize a large number of 
teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors from schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities to meet together and to seek 
a meeting of minds on what can and 
should be done to provide students 
with a more effective continuum of 
learning experiences. 

4. To provide a demonstration 
center wherein recommendations can 
be converted into specific experimental 
programs of continuity in education, 
can be refined in practice, can be 
demonstrated as to value and feasibil- 
ity and then propagated among insti- 
tutions throughout the region. 

5. To approach this matter of co- 
ordination or articulation not by way 
of writing a prescription to be filled 
and taken as directed, but rather by 
way of maintaining continuing, dy- 
namic inter-relationships among edu- 
cational institutions at several levels, 
so that articulation like education it- 
self becomes a viable, continuous 
process. 





The National Defense Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes 
Program: A Report of the First 50 Institutes, by Leona E. Tyler, has 
just been published by the U. S. Office of Education. 

The report gives general informaton about the Institute Program, 
describes the selection and assessment of enrollees and the instructional 
program, and makes an appraisal of Institute effects and their relation to 


larger professional issues. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 35 cents. 





Motivating Students of All Levels of Ability 


RACHEL DUNAWAY COX 


Experience suggests that not only 
deans and teachers but parents, as well, 
more often get stirred up about the 
motivation of young people than about 
almost any other aspect of their be- 
havior. No matter what the child’s 
intelligence or the nature of the young 
person’s problem we are always, and 
perhaps primarily, aroused about the 
intention, and the implementation of 
the intention, which the child brings 
to his life situation. Intelligence alone 
will not produce good citizenship or 
good scholarship. In the long run the 
intention, the motive, must support 
and thrust forward whatever abilities 
exist. 

Students of motivation make the 
distinction between the primary or 
primitive drives which serve survival, 
and the secondary or symbolic drives 
which include both the need to be re- 
spected, accepted, and loved, and the 
drive to find satisfaction in the so 
called conflict-free areas of curiosity, 
imagination, and thinking. Whether 
or not these are two levels of the same 
underlying matrix is a matter of some 
controversy. But as Melton (7) puts 
it “there is accumulating evidence of 
the efficacy of symbolic rewards in the 
learning of sub-human animals so that 
it now appears that the efficacy .. . of 
stimuli other than those which actually 
remove the physiological need is so 
great that secondary or symbolic rein- 
forcement is becoming a basic postulate 
of learning theory.” It is these second- 
ary or derived motives with which the 
family, the school, the dean, and the 
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community deal, and certainly our 
efforts at motivation in normal peace- 
time society are invariably confined to 
that area. 

All we know about motivation from 
the animal laboratory, and surely all 
we know about personality, points to 
the conclusion that motivation is not a 
special booster or over-drive that can 
be attached to the learning apparatus 
to make the machine function. The 
drive the individual exerts in response 
to the motivating stimulus is rather a 
dynamic summation of the total per- 
sonality, including intellectual and 
physical attributes, emotional states 
and hopes for the future, interacting 
with the present environment. 

It is therefore inappropriate to lay 
total responsibility for the students’ 
motivation upon the educating insti- 
tution, although this is often done, 
either directly or by implication. It 
would be a misguided institution or 
teacher who accepts this total respon- 
sibility, for the mainspring of the will 
to achieve lies at the very core of per- 
sonality, with its basis in the earliest 
years of life. This infant direction and 
force is confirmed by the recurring 
themes in parent-child relationships, 
and these are in turn picked up and re- 
enacted in the teacher-child relation- 
ship. 

Vigor in pursuing goals, any goals, 
depends in the first place upon an in- 
nate drive of the organism to approach 


and pursue objectives. Recent and - 


sensitive research in infant develop- 
ment indicates that there are quanti- 
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fiable individual differences in this 
trait. Sybille Escalona and Grace 
Heider in their recent book Prediction 
ana Outcome in Child Development 
(4) observe that “mothers who have 
reared more than one child usually 
find the term ‘decisiveness and goal 
striving’ a meaningful description of 
one characteristic of infant behavior. 
They will readily say that one of the 
children always knows his mind, where 
with another it is difficult to tell, be- 
cause he is changeable.” 

Significantly, this goal-directedness 
is one of the modes which these in- 
vestigators found appearing most clear- 
ly as a continuing pattern from early 
to later stages in the development of 
the individual child. All this gives 
scientific validation to what mothers 
have long known—babies are individ- 
uals with strengths and persuasions of 
their own, and some are more easily 
than others diverted from a desired 
end. 

However, there is also accumulating 
evidence that parent attitudes and ex- 
pectations are likewise powerful deter- 
miners of the child’s engagement with 
achievement. An ingenious study by 
Winterbottom (6) has demonstrated 
that the striving of young boys is re- 
lated to the efforts of their mothers to 
establish independence in them and 
that the early lifting of restrictions al- 
lowing the child to act responsibly is 
accompanied by the son’s thinking 
positively about trying to achieve. The 
converse was also found to be true. 

Another approach to the study of 
motivation deals with the parallel be- 
tween the striving of an individual and 
the achievement drive of his family or 
tribal group. This is an especially rich 
vein and has been mined by Ericksen, 


and more recently by David McClel- 
land. In brief, the achievement motive 
as revealed in folk lore, including that 
of us modern Americans, seems to be 
faithfully echoed in the attitudes and 
behavior of individuals living within 
the culture. 

Psychoanalytic theory avers that one 
of the earliest and most powerful 
modes of personality formation is that 
of identification (5). It is perhaps not 
too much to say that if we want well- 
motivated children, we should provide 
them with well-motivated grandpar- 
ents. This point received support in 
the Student Council Study, a piece of 
research carried on at Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford and Swarthmore (3). A 
significant number of the students said 
they felt they must make good in the 
college experience because their fami- 
lies had a tradition of doing one’s best. 

Children identify with the parents’ 
demands upon themselves too and in 
some ways this is the most subtle and 
pervasive influence the parent exer- 
cises. Not what they say but what 
they are charges the air the children 
breathe and enters into their judg- 
ments of people and events, including 
the child’s judgment of himself and 
what he does. For as the analysts 
point out, the child patterns his own 
superego upon the superego of the 
parents. 

Remember the earnest Scottish 
mother who said to her son, “Jaimie, 
I may not have raised ye so ye won’t 
sin, but I have fixed ye so ye’ll nae 
enjoy it.” Just so. Not only the par- 
ents’ striving is likely to be catching, 
but the general direction of the striv- 
ing is contagious too. Years ago, when 
I made a study of school counselors, I 
found this an impressive datum (2). 
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A high proportion of the hundred 
counselors selected for the study were 
the children of parents in a humani- 
tarian calling. Quite a number of 
them were children of ministers. One 
said, “I am a son of a dentist with a 
small income. Small because of his 
social service ideals and low fees.” 
Another said, “My social service ideals 
were developed early by stories of my 
grandfather, a country doctor, with a 
wide practice. His emphasis was upon 
service regardless of fees.” A third 
reported, “My father and mother 
were much interested in helping 
people who were in trouble,—financial 
and emotional trouble.” Said one, 
“My home life gave me a set of values 
that I try to pass on to young people.” 
I remember one fine counselor from 
up-state Pennsylvania, who said quiet- 
ly, “I come from the plain people. It 
is just natural that I should be in work 
of this sort.” Only eight out of the 
hundred counselors in the study failed 
to give material on the point of how 
their lives as children had been instru- 
mental in bringing them into the occu- 
pation of school counselor. 

In our dealing with adolescents 
and young adults, counselors face a 
crucial question: Are we altogether too 
late to have any genuine influence 
upon the way in which the student re- 
sponds to present experience? Is there 
any hope for motivating the student at 
the stage in which he reaches us? If 
we took the determinist position that 
the individual’s life has been irrevoc- 
ably shaped by the time he is of school 
age, we would be free to waive all re- 
sponsibility for motivating him. While 
unquestionably some of the most cru- 
cial time is past by the time that the 
six-year-old is faced with reading, we 


cannot believe we are powerless. This 
would be to deny the very dynamism 
of personality which is at the basis of 
our belief in the importance of the 
parent-child relationship. As John 
Anderson (1) puts it, each new stage 
in growth not only rests on what has 
gone before, but interacts with what 
current experience offers. “In order 
to modify the stream of organism-en- 
vironment relations, there must be re- 
iteration; that is, a mechanism similar 
to that which produces over-learning 
in the case of a skill or memory must 
be present. It then becomes impor- 
tant to examine the environment for 
recurring stimulation, and the individ- 
ual for manifestations of an internal 
process that can exercise ‘carrier func- 
tion’—a carrier function, which oper- 
ating again and again, will keep alive 
the sub-system of responses which are 
crucial in personality organization.” 

Thus in the case of the child from 
good background we must accept some 
responsibility for motivating the stu- 
dent because it is this reiteration which 
must be done by school, college, and 
community in the altered context of 
later childhood and adolescence. It 
is the reiterated concern of the parent, 
as expressed now in the teacher and 
the personnel officer, that will confirm 
the young person in the direction he 
has earlier taken. It is true that the 
school or the college can never supply 
the deficit that is left by a poor home 
and an unfortunate parent-child rela- 
tionship. But a poor and unstimulat- 
ing school, college, or community ex- 
perience can go a long way toward 


scarring and spoiling something that a 


good home experience has started. 
The dynamic past experience 
summed up in the individual child 
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interacts with the present experience, 
and therefore the teacher initiating the 
child into reading may be dealing 
either with one who has already 
learned to reach out vigorously and to 
find satisfaction at the breast or bottle, 
or with one who having met ungiv- 
ingness, restriction, and irritation, has 
learned not to expect very much and 
so, in defensiveness, will less eagerly 
reach out to a new task. At whatever 
level, the learner can probably be 
motivated only within the limits al- 
ready roughly bounded by his past 
success or failure and by the level of 
confidence he brings to a new experi- 
ence. 

On the whole this is true, and yet 
any counselor may recall some individ- 
ual who apparently gives the lie to 
this whole theory. There are indeed 
always some extraordinary persons, 
the exceptions who try the rule, and 
prove that we deal not with an unbend- 
able law but only with a probability. 
I rather expect we could find a signifi- 
cance beyond the 1 percent of confi- 
dence that the constellation I have de- 
scribed above will occur in any sample 
we might draw. Yet there remains 
that unexplained 1 percent, and we are 
deeply grateful for that improbable 
boy or girl who, coming from the 
most unpromising situation, upsets our 
neat calculations and shines like a gem. 
Our certainty that the improbable in- 
dividual may turn up at any time 
keeps deans and counselors alert and 
makes our work exciting. Because he 
or she does turn up now and again, we 
know that the mystery of personality 
is not yet fully revealed. 

We take heart too from the certain- 
ty that the child as a living organism 
does not rigidly pursue a trajectory 


determined by his past, but is dynamic- 
ally related to the present. Further, 
there are some things upon which we 
are able to count as we undertake the 
job of motivating students. Chief of 
these is the fact that the human mind 
seems to be naturally inquiring. Once 
survival needs are satisfied, the need 
to reach out and explore is immediate- 
ly evident. Watch an infant explore 
the platform of his high chair with 
hands, eyes and tongue; watch the 
growing boy make his collections and 
get himself into all sorts of jams as 
he tries to learn about and master his 
world; recall the college student gen- 
uinely grateful for the opening up of 
a new field of knowledge. All teach- 
ers need minds well stocked with the 
things children and students want to 
know, or can be interested in discover- 
ing. 

Yet the teacher who merely issues 
the “come-and-get-it call to learning” 
is not likely to motivate the learner, 
for new learning is best mediated by 
direct infection from one person. to 
another, television and other audio- 
visual aids notwithstanding. 

The unquestionable merits of learn- 
ing by doing, by finding immediate 
practical employment for the thing 
learned, raises the question of how we 
shall motivate students for content 
which has no clear application to prac- 
tical devices. For capable students 
great ideas and great personalities can 
speak directly, and with an extraordi- 
nary impact. How many students 
have wept for Socrates accepting the 
cup? With what an answering joy 
have young readers heard “Bliss was 
it in that dawn to be alive, and to be 
young was very heaven.” These ideas 
and emotions take lodging in the mind 
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and become resources for all the fu- 
ture. 

Good teaching is teaching infused 
with emotion, whether the actual ma- 
terial be in the sciences or the human- 
ities. At the college level we often 
tend to play emotion down, feeling 
that we may make ourselves a little 
ridiculous. Whether the teacher gains 
his own excitement by opening up new 
and undiscovered territory in his disci- 
pline, or through rediscovery and re- 
experiencing of content already well 
traveled by his predecessors, he can 
most effectively create an emotional 
impact upon the student if he is him- 
self emotionally stirred. It is in the 
nature of our enthusiasms that they 
are strongest and most contagious 
when they are recently experienced. 
The teacher will in all probability be 
a better teacher if he is himself a dis- 
coverer of new facts, ideas, or insights. 
The discoveries may be made in the 
diggings at Urr, or in the laboratory, 
or through investigations of blighted 
neighborhoods. But for the student 
to be motivated by his learning expe- 
rience, the teacher himself must be 
well-motivated for the task which his 
discipline sets him, for as in the rela- 
tion of the child with the parent, the 
student’s excitement for learning 
comes through the excitement of his 
teacher. 

Of course, there are times with 
every one of us when we come upon 
arid stretches when we do not seem 
able to “give owt,” and then certain 
devices may be used to help support 
the intention of the student. First, 
when the general goals are clearly de- 
fined the meaning of any given block 
of material can be related specifically 
to them and this helps some students. 


Second, since distant goals have less 
pulling power than nearerby goals, it 
is well for the morale both of the 
teacher and of the learner that partial 
goals be set up and be clearly defined. 
Third, it is helpful to report frequent- 
ly and in detail to the learner where 
he stands in relation to the partial 
goal. Students are blocked in their 
growth when they receive low grades 
for which the instructor gives little 
accounting. Even the eager learner 
is brought to a standstill when un- 
favorable comments on his paper are 
made in such a general way that he 
does not know how to deal with them, 
and it is a devoted teacher who will 
take the time to point out just how 
and why he has fallen short. 

A fourth technique is that of re- 
formulating, redifining, and restating 
the long-range goals as the develop- 
ment of the student makes it possible 
for him to direct his course more con- 
cisely toward educational and voca- 
tional goals. We must be aware of 
what he is capable of doing and what 
he probably ought not to attempt, so 
that the difficulty level of the task is 
always appropriate to the student. It 
is unjust to expect a two-year-old to 
manage a fork at the table and like- 
wise to demand work far above a stu- 
dent’s capacity. As the mother who 
permits her three-year-old to use a 
nursing bottle wrongs her child, so the 
school which permits a top flight in- 
telligence to slide by with merely a 
good performance wrongs the student. 
Both stultify motivation. Fifth, nur- 
ture of the student’s growth is sup- 
ported by confronting him with him- 


self. We need to let the learner know. 


what is possible for him and to convey 
to him gently, but with some definite- 
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ness, what reasonable expectations for 
him are. Sixth, we must inform him 
of the available outlets for his particu- 
lar talents. Here again teachers and 
guidance specialists have a joint re- 
sponsibility, though the latter will of 
course carry a major load. 

A further important aspect of moti- 
vating the student is to free him to use 
himself. This responsibility belongs 
first and fundamentally to parents, 
but it is as well a responsibility of 
teachers, guidance specialists, and in- 
stitutions. Ego psychology stresses the 
so-called conflict-free aspects of expe- 
rience, dwelling on learning as a 
normal goal of the organism. Never- 
theless, in school and in college too 
many students are not able to give 
rein to healthy curiosity, imagination, 
and reason. The conflict-free aspects 
of the learner’s growth have been in- 
vaded by conflicts indigenous to affec- 
tive aspects of experience. 

When this occurs, dislocations in 
motivation occur. These invasions of- 
ten take place when early problems of 
relationship have remained unsolved 
and are carried forward into a time 
of life which should be relatively un- 
troubled by such problems. The com- 
plex tasks of adolescence cannot be 
properly discharged when the parents 
of disturbed learners are still en- 
gaged on the unfinished business of 
early childhood relationships. Learn- 
ing which should be satisfying 1 in and 
for itself becomes a weapon against the 
parents, the society, and the self. 

Conflicts of early days which are 
often refought in the learning sphere 
include, first: the struggle around the 
need to accept the fact that the learner 
is only one among many persons who 
are loved and valued by their parents 


or their surrogates; second, the strug- 
gle to forego some ego satisfactions in 
the interest of group membership; 
third, the conflict concerning the hard 
fact of big and little, a principle reen- 
countered at every stage of life and in 
successive contexts. A fourth difficulty 
is the pain and threat of accepting 
one’s essential separateness from every 
other person and the attendant neces- 
sity to assert courageously one’s own 
values and even one’s own equity. The 
dependence of early childhood must 
gradually be given up if one is to be 
a self-sustaining personality. Yet how 
unwelcome it is to relinquish this 
mode of assuring one’s self of love and 
protection. 

The struggles in these four areas 
are never wholly won. But for learn- 
ing to go forward they must be under 
reasonable control, a control appropri- 
ate to the time of life and to the ex- 
ternal setting. Perhaps in his being 
unable to go on to the mastery of 
skills and knowledge the learner is 
guided by a kind of primitive wisdom. 
In this the organism refuses to accept 
the task of cognitive learning until it 
has come to grips with profounder 
issues. 

Some educators complain that to 
give attention to this unfinished busi- 
ness is to coddle the student and to 
weaken him. Others say that these 
are problems for the psychiatrist, and 
beyond the parish of the educating in- 
stitution.. But we cannot escape the 
consequences of the conflicts, since 
their presence blocks our own under- 
takings as educators. Guidance people, 
because of their professional training, 
are in a better position to recognize the 
problems without emotiona! involve- 
ment. They know the educative ex- 
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perience is in itself a therapy if it is 
properly used. They know sources of 
more specialized help and have the 
responsibility to get confused learners 
to them. To be sure the role of the 
educating agency differs with the time 
of life of the learner and the degree 
of responsibility which the mandate of 
the institution makes possible. 
Finally we must recognize the fact 
that the educative experience is not 
wholly intellectual nor yet wholly 
emotional. It is in a far greater degree 
than we often recognize a social ex- 
perience and as our guidance services 
become more adequate and sophisti- 
cated, we shall move toward the team 
approach within the college setting, 
with various levels of training and 
directions of specialization banded 
together in the service of the student. 
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A Clinical Diagnostic Case Study Procedure 
for the School Psychologist 


RUSSELL N. CASSEL 


This article describes a clinical diag- 
nostic case study procedure for use by 
the school psychologist (1) that is 
partially standardized, (2) that mini- 
mizes the amount of time spent in 
completing case histories and adminis- 
tering clinical tests, and (3) that maxi- 
mizes the effectiveness of the school 
guidance counselor in implementing 
recommended corrective action pro- 
grams and activity. We take it for 
granted that the objective data derived 
from standardized tests is essential to 
the school counselors for a full under- 
standing of the dynamics which under- 
lie a typical and deviant behavior. But 
it is likewise important that wise 
choices be made among the psycho- 
logical instruments and_ techniques 
available if they are to effect an econ- 
omy in time and effort in relation to 
the meaningful data needed by the 
counselors. 

The principal objective of our 
schools is the guidance of learning 
activities for the children and youth in 
attendance, in a direction that empha- 
sizes optimum growth and develop- 
ment toward the inter-dependence of 
independent individuals, and with the 
most good for the greatest number as 
a guiding philosophy. Every member 
of the school instructional staff includ- 
ing the school psychologist has a com- 
mon responsibility toward this end. 

Just as the other members of the 
superintendent’s consulting staff are 
expected to meet the needs of all stu- 
dents in their respective areas of con- 
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cern (curriculum, training aids, recre- 
ation, etc.), so the school psychologist 
(child guidance consultant) is dedi- 
cated to meeting the needs of all stu- 
dents attending the schools to which 
he is assigned, especially within the 
area of his own specialized training 
and certifications—the psychological 
aspects of development. It is highly 
important that the psychologist not 
become over-involved in single cases, 
however aggravated the need may be, 
to the exclusion of the psychological 
needs of all the students. 

The school psychologist is largely a 
diagnostician who is concerned with 
integrating and coordinating the total 
facilities of both the school and com- 
munity toward meeting the psycho- 
logical needs of the students. Often 
a case study begins with the family 
physician; thence to the family minis- 
ter, priest, or rabbi; thence to the 
parents and family; thence to the 
teachers, principal, and dean; and 
sometimes to other social and civic 
agencies in the community including 
the court. 

Where highly specialized medical, 
psychological, psychiatric, or other cor- 
rectional services are indicated, an ap- 
propriate referral is made by the psy- 
chologist. Always, the school guid- 
ance counselor is kept informed as to 
specialized referrals, and, where the 
need is indicated, appropriate case con- 
ferences are held with all pertinent 
persons involved in attendance, with 
the counselor and psychologist serv- 
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ing as members of a team. When the 
diagnostic phase of the study is com- 
pleted, appropriate conclusions are de- 
rived, and recommendations are made 
accordingly. At this time the action 
is usually implemented by the coun- 
selor and parents working as a team, 
unless the subject is a late adolescent, 
where the individual student works 
with the counselor alone. 


Cast Stupy PROCEDURE: 


1. IpentTiFYING Data AND 
PROBLEMS 

The opening sentence of the case 
study should identify the individual 
by giving his full name, age, date of 
birth, the name of his school coun- 
selor, his school grade, and the school 
he is presently attending or assigned 
to. The second sentence, and in the 
same paragraph, should indicate why 
and by whom the referral was made 
(only precipitating circumstances are 
here included). 


2. INTELLECTUAL CAPACITY 


In the guidance of learning, one of 
the most pertinent psychological vari- 
ables is the intellectual capability of 
the student. This implies that we are 
interested first in knowing what his 
potential, not what his working level, 
is. Clinical diagnosis usually begins 
by administering an individual intelli- 
gence test, and for school age popula- 

‘tion the best test is one of the Wechs- 
ler Bellevue Scales, i.e., WISC, WB- 
I or II, or the WAIS. 

Intellectual Functions. The Wechs- 
ler Scale breaks intelligence down into 
two broad functions, and then further 
into nine sub-functions. This is ac- 
complished by including the following 
sub-tests under two major categories: 


———— 


(1) verbal intelligence—information 
(memory), comprehension (giving 
some clues to home influence and 
morals), digits forward and reverse 
(attention span), arithmetic (concen- 
tration), similarities (level of con- 
cept formation); and (2) perform- 
ance intelligence—picture arrange- 
ment (social development), picture 
completion (perceptual sensitivity), 
block design (visual organization), 
object assembly (visual organization), 
and digit symbols (visual motor co- 
ordination). 

Clinical Analyses. An estimate of 
the subject’s true intellectual capabil- 
ity level is based on the following ob- 
servations: cooperation and attitude in 
taking the test (has he really done his 
best); comparison of obtained I.Q. 
with level of concept formations and 
previous intellectual successes; modal 
pattern on the ten Wechsler sub-tests, 
and scatter on the sub-tests. An esti- 
mate of intellectual deterioration or 
impairment is based largely on a com- 
parison of the sub-tests most resistant 
to impairment with those least resist- 
ant. Personality assessment of the in- 
dividual begins with analyzing the 
pattern of scatter for levels of the var- 
ious intelectual functions as measured 
by the sub-tests. Finally, we are con- 
cerned with making a prognosis for 
use by the counselor in educational and 
vocational guidance. 


3. EpucaATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


The best single predictor of con- 
tinuing educational successes is the his- 
tory of past experiences, and two kinds 
of data are important: test data and 
school records. 

Test Data. The most pertinent 
data here are the results of the edu- 
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cational achievement and educational 
development tests of the standardized 
variety. The keystone for most edu- 
cational achievement is level of read- 
ing competency, and most of the 
achievement and development tests 
are based on the reading function. 
Hence, where reading test scores 
themselves are below the sixth percen- 
tile on national norms other data from 
tests based on the reading function 
have very little value. 

The most important consideration 
with respect to scholastic achievement 
tests is a comparison between the ex- 
pected achievement level of the sub- 
ject and his actual achievement. Also, 
comparisons should be made between 
his actual achievement and his grade 
placement national norm, and consid- 
eration should be given to the relation- 
ship between his expected achievement 
and his actual grade placement. Final- 
ly, we are concerned with the diag- 
nostic aspects of scholastic achievement 
in terms of actual strengths and indi- 
cated weaknesses. 

School Record. The grade point 
average (GPA) of the subject is a 
composite evaluation of his scholastic 
efficiency from the estimates of all 
teachers involved, and is the best sin- 
gle indicator of past educational func- 
tional level. Observations should be 
made to determine areas where high 
or low teacher marks are received. At- 
tention should be directed to the ex- 
tra-~ and co-curricular activity history 
of the student, with his indicated 
strengths or weaknesses with a view to 
a well rounded development commen- 
surate with indicated capabilities. The 
citizenship record and health records 
are important indices of attitude and 
stamina. 


4. Curicat INTERVIEW 

An effective case study always en- 
tails the meeting of the individual by 
the clinician in a personal interview so 
as to capture the personal impressions 
which are so vital to clinical intuition. 
In this interview the following areas 
are covered, and in a quasi-standard- 
ized form: 

Home and Family Relations. Who 
is the responsible member of the fam- 
ily, so far as the subject is concerned, 
and what is his address? Who is the 
“bread winner” in the family, and 
what is the nature of employment? 
What is the socio-economic level on 
the basis of present and anticipated 
future employment of parents? Who 
are the members of the family con- 
stellation? What are their present em- 
ploymént and educational functions, 
and previous successes? Most impor- 
tant, what are the present and previous 
relationships between the subject and 
members of the family constellation? 
Where there is divorce, death, or sepa- 
ration we are concerned with relevant 
circumstances. 

Hobbies. What is the nature and 
degree of personal and social involve- 
ment of the subject? After the early 
adolescent years we are especially con- 
cerned with knowing about the indi- 
vidual’s facility in psychosexual (boy- 
girl) relations. 

Health. In this area we investigate 
the nature of physical health, toilet 
training and grooming competencies, 
sensory and perceptual efficiency, his- 
tory of serious trauma of a physical 
or mental nature; the degree of tem- 
perance in eating, drinking of alcoholic 
beverages, smoking, drug addiction, 
medication; and present or planned 
corrective action relative to these areas. 
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Religious and Esthetic. Emotional 
needs of youth are met in part through 
esthetic experiences, and it is impor- 
tant to investigate the affiliations that 
lead to such activities. We would also 
investigate the presence and nature of 
ideals and values in the form of ego- 
ideals in the individual, which serve 
as the basis for present and long range 
goals and objectives. 

Problems. Does the individual feel 
that he is facing problems for which 
he needs help? If he does not feel 
the need for help in connection with 
expressed problems, what is his plan 
for resolving them? If the individual 
is unable to express problems which 
are quite evident in the case history, 
efforts are made to determine whether 
or not the individual can accept them 
when they are stated or expressed for 
him. 

Plans. Here we are concerned with 
determining the presence of present 
and long-range life goals, in both the 
educational and vocational areas. Also, 
we are concerned with determining 
the compatibility of such goals, plans, 
or ego-ideals in relation to the objec- 
tive assessment data from the rest of 
the study. 


5. PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 


Personality assessment is based on 
a three layer concept as described by 
Henry A. Murray and further elabo- 
rated on by Gardner Murphy, ie., 
outer, middle, and deeper layers: 

Outer Layer-Mask in Relation to 
Others. Here the cognitive and af- 
ferent forces of the individual are 
forged into everyday life drama, and 
the three worlds of the individual 
(self, social, and ideal) intermingle in 
his onslaught with the environment. 


This layer of the personality may be 
assessed by highly structured psycho- 
logical standardized tests, and the in- 
dividual is always able to speculate 
whether one or another choice makes 
him look good or bad in the interpre- 
tation of the test profile. The prin- 
cipal tests are: The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, The 
Test of Social Insight (3), The Lead- 
ership Ability Test (8), Remmer’s 
Problem Check List (SRA Youth In- 
ventory), and even such tests as Bar- 
ron’s Test of Ego Strength and many 
others depending on specialized cir- 
cumstances. 

Middle Layer-Mask in Relation to 
Self. Here the cognitive structure of 
the subject begins to move into the 
foreground of consciousness, where en- 
tities are recognized but may be either 
acceptable or nonacceptable to him. 
Assessment instruments and _tech- 
niques used in this area tend to be 
much less well structured from the 
standpoint of client speculation as to 
answers or responses which will have 
vantage in terms of good or poor 
scores on the test. Thus, either pro- 
jective or forced-choice type instru- 
ments are the rule. Favorite assess- 
ment instruments in this area are: the 
Group Personality Projective Test 
(7), the Ego Strength Q-Sort Test 
(4), the Leadership Q-Sort Test (5), 
the Cassel Group Level of Aspiration 
Test (6), the Rosenzweig Picture 
Frustration Test, the first ten cards 
from the Thematic Apperception Test, 
the Blacky Test, and others for spe- 
cialized cases. 

Deeper Layer-Projective Analyses. 
In this layer we are concerned with 
determining the presence of symbolic 
content derived from emotional scars 
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which may be continuously re-inforced 
through some form of redintegration 
—smaller parts tending to recall 
whole experiences and usually of a 
traumatic type. In this layer of the 
personality lie the affective associations 
in the form of undifferentiated global 
unity; the drive satisfactions and frus- 
trations are inter-mingled and blurred. 

Assessments in this layer of the per- 
sonality are accomplished only by 
highly specialized clinical instruments 
used by well trained clinicians. Good 
screening tests to begin with are a 
word association test and the Bender 
Gestalt Test. Following these instru- 
ments, such tests as the sentence com- 
pletion test, and the Rorschach Psy- 
chodiagnostic, and the second cards 
from the Thematic Apperception Test 
are in order. Specialized tests for 
other purposes are too numerous to 
mention. 


6. ConcLusions oF STuDY 


School and Educational. This is a 
summary statement, or series of state- 
ments, indicating the findings relative 
to the main function of the schools, the 
guidance of learning activity. 

Personal and Social Adjustment. 
This is a summary statement, or series 
of statements, relative to the findings 
of the study with respect to prognoses 
in the personal and social adjustment 
of the individual. 

Vocational. For youth of junior 
high school age and older, a summary 
statement in this area is highly im- 
portant. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This constitutes the plan or “blue- 
print” for action, and it is directed at 


all individuals who were involved in 
the case study, and who will continue 
to be associated with the client. The 
responsibility for recommended action 
implementation focuses squarely on 
the school guidance counselor, for it 
is he that is generally charged with 
the immediate personal, vocational, 
and educational counseling of children 
and youth in the schools. The prin- 
cipal role of the school psychologist 
is to provide technical competency in 
the psychological area that goes be- 
yond the training of the school coun- 
selor in terms of scope and depth, and 
in this role he continues to use the 
kind of psychological instruments that 
will provide the counselor with neces- 
sary catalysts for facilitating the rec- 
ommended action. 
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Counseling Girls in High School and College 


In May 1960, The Commission on the Edu- 
cation of Women of the American Council on 
Education sponsored a small invitational con- 
ference at the Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education, Michigan State University, to dis- 
cuss ways in which the guidance and counsel- 
ing of girls may serve as a bridge between 
probable lifetime needs and the most appro- 
priate educational opportunities. The three 
papers presented here were prepared as back- 
ground for this conference. They are intro- 
duced by Helen B. Schleman, Dean of Women 
at Purdue University, who served as chairman 
of the conference. 


Two of the distinguishing characteristics of 
NAWDC as an organization are (1) its interest 
in education as a continuing process through 
all age levels from junior high school through 
college and (2) its specific interest in person- 
nel work as it relates to women’s changing role 
in society and the implications of this change. 
NAWDC understands that the new and ex- 
panding role of women needs interpretation 
not only to young women and young men 
themselves, but to parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and to many members of the personnel 
profession itself. 

Happily, our organization is not alone in 
its feeling of urgency about the need for 
prompt and accurate interpretation of some 
of the changes of the last decade. If these 
changes are to have an impact on women’s 
future lives born of foresight, rather than the 
inevitable haphazard impact born of our all too 
prevalent ostrich-like tendencies to bury our 
heads in the sand, they must be fully under- 
stood. Other agencies are also persuaded of 
the necessity for action in this area and have 
taken steps in this direction. The 40th Anni- 
versary Conference of the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor held in 
June of this year, and the May conference 
of the Commission on Education of Women 
mentioned above, are examples in point. The 
responsible leaders of these two conferences 
have understood that the last decade—which 
has seen a revolution in the expectations of the 
peoples of the underdeveloped countries who 
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have had very little of this world’s goods—has 
seen no less a revolution in the expectations for 
one of the earth’s most privileged groups, the 
women of the United States. 

It is almost as if women had suddenly come 
of age as persons. They are expected by so- 
ciety, for the first time in the history of our 
country, to extend themselves to the full limits 
of their intellectual capacity, because, as a na- 
tion, we have been jogged forcibly into being 
education-conscious. We know that “the in- 
satiable demands for intellectual activity of the 
next half-century cannot be satisfied by the 
male segment of the population alone,” to 
quote Chancellor Murphy of the University 
of Kansas in his speech to the AAUW Con- 
vention last summer. 

Women have begun to expect more of them- 
selves in view of what they owe society for the 
privileged spot in the sun that they occupy. 
Interestingly enough, neither society nor the 
women’s segment of it expects women, as their 
horizons expand, to be any less expert in the 
arts of wifehood, motherhood, and homemak- 
ing than they have been in the past. Indeed, 
women are expected to be, and expect them- 
selves to be, more proficient and better pre- 
pared in these fields than ever before. Knowl- 
edge has expanded here too. The changing 
role of women is not so much a change from 
one limited role to another limited role. It is 
rather the change from a role limited by the 
boundaries of home and volunteer community 
service to a limitless role embracing women’s 
traditional work at the early stages of their 
lives, and fanning out in later years into all 
ficlds of human endeavor to as full an extent as 
the individual woman herself is prepared to 
reach, 

The Journat is proud to offer the articles 
by Ruth Useem, Mabel Newcomer, and Mar- 
guerite Zapoleon in the interests of helping 
its readers: (1) to understand the changing 
needs of the young people whom they counsel 
and (2) to interpret the changing role of 
women in society to administrators, colleagues, 
parents, and young people themselves. New 
insights into past and present facts will focus 
our attention on future trends with more 
courage and conviction. 
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Changing Cultural Concepts in Women’s Lives 


RUTH HILL USEEM 


The difficulty in any discussion of 
cultural changes influencing women’s 
lives is that the subject has no easily 
definable limits. The changing con- 
cepts of women’s roles are inextricably 
tied up with the changing concepts of 
the place of men and children in our 
society and all of these are interwoven 
in the overall changes which are tak- 
ing place in American life itself. 

Furthermore, the subject of wom- 
en’s roles is characterized by a number 
of anomalies which are not easy to 
understand. With a bit of overstate- 
ment, some of these might be put 
thus: Never has American society in 
terms of its own survival been so 
greatly in need of using its intellectual 
and social womanpower — and never 
have women internalized so little 
these societal needs as personal goals 
and aspirations. Never have Ameri- 
can women had so many opportunities 
open to them—and wanted so little. 
Never has a young generation been 
more in need of guidance from the 
older generation and from experts— 
and less ready to listen to or follow 
the advice which is given and, con- 
versely, never have the older genera- 


RurH Hirt Useem is a research consultant 
(Area Research Center) in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology at Michigan State 
University. She is co-author, with John Useem, 
of The Western-Educated Man in India 
(1954) and is currently working on a book 
about Americans in India, based on field trips 
to India, She has also published in the field of 


mental health of middle-management men. 


tion and the experts been less sure of 
themselves as to what advice to give. 
Never have American women lived 
so long and yet been so little con- 
cerned with preparing themselves for 
that lengthened life. Never have we 
been so in need of mature, secure 
women and never have we had girls 
and women feel less sure of them- 
selves. 

Let us assume a rather Olympian 
view of the changes which are taking 
place in American life and then try to 
assess the meaning of these changes 
for women and more specifically for 
counselors of women. For some of 
my points we do have facts, but the 
facts do not speak for themselves; for 
other points we do not have facts and 
we must speculate, with full aware- 
ness that our concepts are frankly: ten- 
tative and meant to open areas for 
discussion rather than to delineate 
what we know. 

1. Let us turn first to the demo- 
graphic changes which have taken 
place in the American population. 
Medical knowledge, public health and 
sanitation practices, and higher levels 
of living have increased the number of 
years American men and women live. 
At the same time Americans are 
marrying younger than they have ever 
married before, having more children 
than did their parents, and having 
them closer together. One-half of 
all our women are only 32 when the 
youngest child of a completed family 
is in school full-time and these women 
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still have at least 40 years to live. In- 
creasing numbers of women are en- 
tering the labor force in these later 
years and, as far as we can predict, we 
can expect this trend to increase 
rather than decrease as the financial 
requirements for educating, clothing, 
and housing the larger family cannot 
be met by the husband alone. 

I should like to advance the thesis 
that what is already happening and 
will occur even more in the future is 
that we are establishing a population 
of women who, in essence, are living 
two lives. The first life might be 
thought of as the one in which the 
couples produce and socialize the next 
generation, maintain a level of living 
for themselves and children by having 
the husband employed outside the 
home and the woman working in the 
home. In some ways, this has been 
the traditional life role of women 
which has been characteristic of Ameri- 
can life for many years. The second 
life begins when the woman reaches 
the age of about 35, the children are 
at least half grown, and the mother 
is still able-bodied. It is in this period 
that women enter the labor market 
for the first time, or re-enter after an 
elapsed period of some 15 years after 
their earlier short employment period. 

2. The second point is concerned 
with the changes in the occupational 
field in the United States. There are 
two aspects of this. One is the substi- 
tution of machine-power for animal 
and human energy, making obsolete 
the distinctions between men’s work 
and women’s work which were once 
based on human strength. Patterns 
which made sense for a division of 
labor between men and women in a 
society dependent upon human energy 


do not make sense for a power energy 
society. The push-button crane and 
the push-button vacuum cleaner can 
be run by either men or women. One 
incontrovertibly unchanged fact, how- 
ever, is that women still bear the chil- 
dren. 

The second aspect of the labor mar- 
ket is its constant change. Automation, 
mechanization, and technological de- 
velopments mean that no occupation 
is immune to change. Many of the 
occupations of today were not pre- 
dicted a scant 20 years ago and we can 
safely say that most of the jobs of the 
future are not even known today. 
Even the occupations with the same 
titles today as yesteryear do not call 
for the same kind of training and skills. 
The average young person, then, in- 
stead of expecting that his occupation- 
al training will last a lifetime can be 
fairly sure that the occupation will 
undergo marked changes in the course 
of his working life. 

As a subpoint of this I would point 
out that automation, mechanization, 
technological inventions, and labor 
saving devices have also affected our 
family life—that traditional first life 
which women live. The job of home- 
making has been changed from one of 
performing a wide variety of produc- 
tive activities and service functions 
for the family within the home to one 
which combines unskilled labor and 
the highly skilled functions of social- 
izing the young and articulating fam- 
ily needs with other institutions of the 
society — schools, churches, market- 
place, voluntary activities, and recre- 
ation. 

Also, as these service functions and 
productive activities have gone out of 
the home, so have the women—to 
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teach, to nurse, to sell in the market- 
place, to beautify women, to entertain 
the public. Increasing proportions of 
women have changed their jobs from 
one of performing a wide variety of 
productive activities and service func- 
tions for the family, to one of special- 
izing in one activity outside the home 
and thus purchasing services and prod- 
ucts for the family. There is evidence 
that more people get better services 
and products by these methods and, 
at any rate, we have become commit- 
ted to them. People who argue for 
putting the woman back in the home 
seldom argue for putting the former 
functions back also. We want the out- 
side-produced antibiotics instead of the 
homemade mustard plaster, and 
trained nursing care instead of the 
midwife; we want the more varied 
and healthful foods instead of the 
home prepared ones; and we want the 
outside entertainment via TV and 
movies instead of the parent-initiated 
recreational activities. 

When all this has been said, we 
come to one of the often unrecognized 
truths of our time: The more highly 
skilled and specialized the jobs which 
Americans perform, including home- 
making, the more are all of these pur- 
suits dependent upon having a broad, 
shared, common base of knowledge. 
The sheer increasing complexity of 
our society is such that for each suc- 
ceeding generation there is an ever- 
increasing heritage of knowledge basic 
to a wide variety of occupations which 
must be passed on. Only after this 
basic heritage has been learned can the 
special skills of a specialized occupa- 
tion be taught. Many of the so-called 
unskilled occupations of our society 
which take so little time of an Ameri- 


can to learn, actually take so little 
time because of the basic heritage 
which has already been imparted. For 
example, the woman who sells tickets 
in a bus station can be taught this occu- 
pation in a short time only because she 
has already learned to read, write, 
figure, has a basic knowledge of the 
transportation system of our society 
and of geography, and because she 
knows something about people and 
how to handle them. 

Whether the woman is going into 
the home, into a profession, or into 
the skilled or unskilled market, the 
greater the backlog of basic knowledge 
which she has of her society, the more 
adaptable will she be for the changes 
which will inevitably come. Especially 
is this true for the woman who has 
a ten or fifteen year interval between 
first training and entrance into the 
labor market, for by the time she 
enters her working period the occupa- 
tions will have changed. Specializa- 
tion should come just prior to entrance 
into a job. Too early specialization is 
to substitute training destined to be- 
come obsolete for basic heritage which 
is more adaptable to a wide variety of 
occupational pursuits. 

3. This leads into the changing 
nature of adolescence in American 
society. Broadly speaking, the nature 
and length of the adolescent period in 
any society is directly related to the 
degree of complexity of the adult 
life. In those societies whose adult 
roles require relatively little training, 
the young may go directly into adult- 
hood without having an adolescent 
period. The more complex the basic 
social heritage which must be passed 
on to each succeeding generation and 
the more specialized the training 
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which is required for the assumption 
of adult roles, the longer must ado- 
lescence be prolonged. 

But here we encounter a new prob- 
lem in our society: Social maturity 
may be delayed but as yet we have not 
devised ways of delaying physical 
maturity. In an earlier period we were 
able to complete both the teaching of 
the basic heritage and the special train- 
ing for assuming adult roles at about 
that point in time when men and 
women married and started their fam- 
ilies. This is no longer true. Neither 
young men nor young women of today 
are willing to delay marriage and 
parenthood until they have learned 
the basic heritage and received the 
specialized training for specific voca- 
tions, nor is society willing to have 
them do this. As a matter of fact, 
American men and women never 
would marry if they waited that long 
for, as we have pointed out, no occu- 
pational training can last for a life- 
time. The man of 45 who becomes 
technologically unemployed is as 
much an adolescent in terms of his 
needs to be trained for employment as 
he was when he was 17. Likewise, the 
woman entering a “second life” at 35, 
who has been out of the labor market 
for 10 or 15 years, is as much an ado- 
lescent in terms of her needs for train- 
ing as she was at the age of 17. 

Prolonged adolescence also has sig- 
nificance for the “first life” of a 
woman. At present, because the roles 
of wife and mother are less demanding 
in their need for training and skills 
(although more demanding than most 
young girls recognize), the girl is 
more nearly mature and ready to as- 
sume her role of the “first life” than 
is her husband. Historically, we have 


associated husbandhood and father- 
hood with the assumption of the male 
occupational role. But since this is 
taking longer training at a time when 
men are marrying younger, the hus- 
band and father in the “first life” is 
often immature, tentative, and un- 
finished. It would seem that this 
would indicate a different kind of 
training, counseling, and guidance of 
the young woman in terms of her role 
as wife and mother with an immature 
husband and father. 

However, because of the pressures 
on the male of our society, he contin- 
ues to grow and mature and outstrips 
his wife who, at one time, was more 
mature than he. At this point the wife 
needs counseling and guidance as to 
how to change her role vis-a-vis the 
more maturing husband; again she 
has become an “adolescent.” 

4. One final point to be empha- 
sized in the general nature of Ameri- 
can society is the character of the eco- 
logical groupings within the United 
States. One would like to use the term 
segregation but this has so many emo- 
tional overtones with respect to racial 
discrimination that we can no longer 
use it in its generic sense of rela- 
tive isolation of groups from each 
other. We have been so preoccupied 
with racial segregation that we have 
failed to note the increasing degree of 
socio-economic class separation and 
age-grouping separation which has 
gone on so rapidly in our society. One 
need only mention here the neighbor- 
hoods of eight- to ten-thousand dollar 
homes, the unskilled labor neighbor- 
hoods, the slum areas, the Levittown 


of “rising young executives,” the. 


neighborhoods of retired oldsters, etc. 
The oldtime family life which threw 
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them together has all but disappeared. 

This socio-economic and age sepa- 
rateness has several points of signifi- 
cance for women. One is that girls 
growing up in one of these separated 
neighborhoods have their horizons set 
by the models (both negative and posi- 
tive) of this restricted environment. 
Furthermore, even these models are 
not representative of the total neigh- 
borhood but of one specialized seg- 
ment, the teenagers. Aspirations for 
life and models for behavior stem 
from this very limited environment— 
not from the overall needs of the 
society. A Negro girl living in a slum 
may not like the way her family lives 
or the deprivations she endures but 
she is ignorant of the route to follow 
to improve her situation. She has not 
been able to internalize in any mean- 
ingful way the societal opportunities 
to which she might aspire. And it is 
not just the slum child. It is equally 
true of the upper-middle class white 
girl growing up in a so-called ad- 
vantaged neighborhood who does not 
see the opportunities of her total soci- 
ety and aspires only to the bland bless- 
ings of her environment. 

What is true for the girl growing 
up in a separatist neighborhood also 
holds for the young woman who mar- 
ries and moves into a neighborhood of 
young marrieds with young children. 
Even the most highly educated girls 
who move into suburban life find it 
difficult to maintain interest in wider 
activities of the society in the face of 
activities such as chauffering the hus- 
band and children, fighting with the 
neighbor about the dog which has torn 
up the petunias, spooning the endless 
amounts of pablum and pureed vege- 
tables. When women who are exposed 





to the prolonged isolation of female- 
and child-dominated suburbs enter into 
the “second life,” which includes a 
different relationship to their hus- 
bands, a new occupation, and new 
kinds of participation in their com- 
munity, they are once again “adoles- 
cents” who must learn not only new 
skills but indeed must learn how to 
learn. 


In summary, the counselor faces 
three significant questions: 

1. How can the needs of our soci- 
ety be translated into personal aspira- 
tions for our women—especially our 
young women? Traditionally educa- 
tors and counselors have been most 
successful when they have worked 
with people who already have goals 
in life, who are in need of finding the 
route to achieve these goals. Some- 
times this may mean getting the per- 
son to raise or lower her aspirations in 
light of her abilities and the available 
opportunities. In contrast, the great 
problem of today seems to be: that 
women do not have goals, and the 
educators and counselors are not con- 
vincing and acceptable people for the 
setting of goals. Perhaps it is a waste 
of time—for both counselor and coun- 
selee—to work with these people in- 
dividually and directly. Perhaps our 
challenge of today is finding a way to 
work with those groups which set the 
goals for girls and women— the teen- 
age groupings, the suburban houswife 
groupings, the labor organizations, the 
parental groupings. While we still 
work individually with girls and 
women who have goals and need help 
in achieving them, the greater need 
is to reach indirectly the girls and 
women who do not have motivation 
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for participating in the challenges of 
our society. 

2. Do counselors and guidance 
workers need to rethink the timing of 
their activities? It would seem that 
counselors and educators can no longer 
see their jobs as confined to the early 
years of a lengthy life but must re- 
think their counseling in view of the 
“two lives” of women and the pro- 
longed adolescence of our society. 

3. Can educators and counselors 
give effective advice to segments of 
individuals, to only one aspect of per- 
sonality? Educating, counseling, or 
guidance which is directed to segmen- 
talized parts of women will fail to be 
heard. To exhort women to become 
proficient in mathematics or engineer- 
ing or voluntary community activities 
and not take into account that women 
are also going to be mothers and wives 
will fall on deaf ears. Conversely, to 
counsel only for that “first life” of 
motherhood and wifehood is to fail to 
counsel and educate for the realities 
of their probable employment in the 


labor market. In this area, however, 
we have assurance that the best early 
education is the passing on of the basic 
heritage of our society and this may 
have to be accomplished by fiat rather 
than by leaving it up to the immature 
choice of the individuals. How can we 
keep that increasing heritage coming 
to women during that “first life” and 
how make sure that they get this spe- 
cialization just prior to assumption of 
the specialized roles? 


It may be that as counselors and 
educators we have to rethink our 
own professions, question our basic as- 
sumptions in the light of changes in 
the world. Our own occupations are 
just as subject to change and to obso- 
lescence as are other occupations. One 
of the great strengths of American 
society has been that when we are 
faced with problems (and we always 
are) and when we encounter problems 
(and we always do) we sit down and 
try to work together for some solu- 
tions. 





Reprints of the three papers in this section are available from 
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Women’s Education: 
Facts, Findings, and Apparent Trends 


MABEL NEWCOMER 


In the current controversy over the 
American educational system the old 
debate on the education of women has 
been taken up once more. Some are 
arguing that one way to meet the obvi- 
ous shortages in college facilities is to 
give preference to men, since men can 
be trusted to use their education even 
though they marry. Others, includ- 
ing Arthur Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, are 
pointing out that there is more unused 
brain power among the women who 
never get to college than among the 
men. 

The old debate was a little differ- 
ent. No one today is questioning the 
desirability of a high school education 
for girls. It is the college level that 
is being challenged. And here the 
concern is not that women may over- 
tax their feeble brains to the point of 
impairing their health, but that it is a 
waste, in the present educational 
crisis, to educate women who will “just 
get married anyhow.” 

To get some perspective on the 
problem now before us it is useful to 
go back and review very briefly some 
of the history of women’s education 
and summarize the present situation. 


Maset Newcomer, Professor Emeritus, Vassar 
College, was professor of economics at that 
institution for forty years and chairman of the 
department from 1932-1950. She has pub- 
lished extensively in the field of economics 
and fiscal policy. Her book, A Century of 
Higher Education for American Women, was 
published in 1959. 





In our early history, as you know, a 
girl’s formal education ended with 
learning the three R’s in the dame 
school. Even that level of achieve- 
ment was often questioned, and it may 
be suspected that the baby-sitting as- 
pects of the dame schools might have 
had as much to do with the girls being 
allowed to attend them as their edu- 
cational function. But there were al- 
ways some tolerant fathers who were 
ready to educate their daughters as 
well as their sons and, in the more 
sparsely settled areas of the country, 
girls could be educated along with 
boys at no additional cost. One mas- 
ter could teach them all. 

The real impetus toward educating 
the girls, however, came from the dis- 
covery that it was cheaper to employ 
women teachers than men. Even at 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
women teachers in some of our public 
school systems were paid about half of 
the salary paid to men. 

In the early days a college educa- 
tion was not essential for a school 
teacher but, having received the same 
education as the boys preparing for 
college, the girls, too, wanted to go. 
And in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, more than 200 years 
after Harvard was founded, the op- 
portunity was offered to a few. 
Women were admitted to Oberlin in 
1837, and about the same time some 
“female seminaries,” notably Mount 
Holyoke, began to offer women the 
equivalent of at least a junior college 
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education. Once the movement started 
it grew with great rapidity, and by 
1900 women were studying in about 
70 percent of our institutions of higher 
learning. 

The women’s institutions played a 
leading role in the early years. Six 
out of ten of the college women of 
1870 were either in normal schools 
for women or in private four-year 
women’s colleges. Today nine out of 
ten are found in coeducational institu- 
tions. The enrollment of women’s col- 
leges has declined in the past 20 years, 
not merely in terms of percentages, 
but in absolute numbers. Except for 
the Roman Catholic institutions, no 
women’s colleges have been founded 
in this period and many of the former 
ones have either closed down or 
opened their doors to men. 

The women’s colleges were impor- 
tant in a period when few of the estab- 
lished institutions were accepting 
women students and when parents 
were more protective in their attitudes 
toward their daughters than most 
parents are today, but it is doubtful 
whether any large number of the 
women themselves ever preferred 
them. The educational offering of 
the women’s colleges was much the 
same as that of the other private four- 
year colleges and was more restricted 
than that of the big universities. In 
fact, “women’s interests”—that is, 
training for the “women’s professions” 
such as home economics and nursing— 
was first provided by coeducational 
institutions. 

The real impetus for educating girls 
came, then, from the fact that it pre- 
pared them for teaching. In an era 
when a young woman working outside 
of her home was likely to reflect on 
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her father’s ability to support her, if 
not on her own manners and morals, 
teaching was almost the only respect- 
able job open to women. And this, 
plus the fact that boys could get ac- 
ceptable jobs without much education, 
resulted in many more girls than boys 
going to high school from the time of 
the Civil War down almost to the 
present day. The margin has nar- 
rowed in recent years, largely because 
the legal age of school leaving holds 
both boys and girls well into the high 
school course. 

As the educational requirements for 
teachers have been increased so has 
the incentive for women to go to col- 
lege. By 1920 there were almost as 
many women as men among the 
college students, and it began to look 
as though a college education would 
become as much a matter of course 
for women as for men. But at that 
point the trend was reversed, and 
while there are more women in college 
today than in 1920, and more in pro- 
portion to the women of college age, 
women account for only 35 percent 
of this year’s enrollments in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Men out- 
number women almost two to one. 
Moreover, women drop out of college 
before graduating in larger numbers 
than men. And although the master’s 
degree is increasingly a prerequisite 
for teaching positions, only one-third 
of the recipients of this degree were 
women in 1956, as compared with 40 
percent in 1930. Women are lagging 
most of all in obtaining doctor’s de- 
grees. They received one in six of 
these degrees in 1920 and only one in 
ten in 1956. They are lagging also in 
the proportion of M.D.’s earned in 
recent years. 
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The explanation of this is partly 
that the veterans’ education benefits 
have provided a strong stimulus to 
continuing education, and few women 
have been eligible for these. It is 
partly that women marry much 
younger than they formerly did and 
there isn’t enough time between high 
scnool and marriage to complete a 
college course. More than this, the 
importance of education to men has 
increased greatly now that business 
leaders have decided that a college 
education is an asset, not a liability, 
for their young executives, and now 
that skilled workers are being re- 
placed by engineers. For women, 
on the contrary, high school diplomas 
are sufficient for the office jobs that 
offer attractive alternatives to teach- 
ing today, particularly when the time 
between high school and marriage is 
so short. But if they stop with high 
school, who is going to teach their 
children? There are no maiden aunts 
in the 1960's! 

In stressing the job motive I do not 
wish to minimize the importance of 
learning for its own sake, but it is only 
necessary to look at the courses stu- 
dents take in college to be convinced 
of the importance of this motive. 
Among the women graduates of 1956, 
about 45 percent had specialized in 
Education. When all the fields di- 
rected toward a specific occupation are 
added. to this, the percentage increases 
to 63. And if it were possible to iden- 
tify those preparing to teach in second- 
ary schools who specialize in the sub- 
jects they plan to teach and those in- 
tending to go to graduate schools of 
law and medicine after completing the 
liberal arts course, it seems possible 
that as many as three out of four 
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would be found to have fairly specific 
professional aims. 

Judging from the degrees conferred 
in 1956, women are preparing for all 
the professions that any university or 
college attempts to train its students 
for, with two exceptions. The excep- 
tions are farm managers and deck 
officers of the merchant marine! The 
distinction between men’s and women’s 
professions has in some measure 
broken down. A quarter of a century 
ago no women received degrees in 
veterinary medicine and no men re- 
ceived degrees in nursing. Today both 
sexes are earning degrees in these. 
Quite recently a male student made 
history by being elected student presi- 
dent in a school of nursing. Women 
have shown small but significant gains 
among the degree recipients in the 
fields of engineering, architecture, and 
medicine. They have lost ground, 
however, in Jaw, theology, and den- 
tistry. 

While most women are apt to get 
married before they practice the pro- 
fession toward which they have been 
working, the fact remains that prepa- 
ration for a job is still an important 
factor in deciding to go to college in 
the first place. Other important 
motives are social contacts, a desire to 
“keep up” with husbands after mar- 
riage, and sheer intellectual curiosity. 
Even so, the increasing college enroll- 
ments are coming mostly from men. 

This simple fact raises the question, 
first, is college education as important 
for women as for men? And if this 
is answered in the affirmative, as it 
should be, how can we persuade more 
women to go on at least to the A.B. 
degree? Some institutions have dis- 
covered to their surprise that with in- 
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creased registrations the quality of 
their students has gone up, not down. 
They are reaching young people from 
families which until recently never 
considered the possibility of sending 
their children to college, however 
brilliant they might be. But it is the 
sons of the blue collar workers, rather 
than the daughters, who are now go- 
ing on to college. The number of girls 
from the upper tenth of the high 
school graduates who go on to college 
is much smaller than the number of 
boys. High intelligence in either sex 
is rare, and we should be using it to 
better advantage. We need it in the 
professions, and even more we need 
to find those with creative minds who 
will contribute to the world’s store of 
knowledge. And it is more likely to 
be the exceptional women rather than 
the exceptional men that we have 
overlooked. 

The women need the education, too, 
for their own greatest happiness. The 
sociologists tell us that marriages are 
more likely to be successful if husband 
and wife have approximately equal 
educations but if present trends hold 
there will be only half enough college 
wives to go around. | The child psy- 
chologists tell us that college education 
makes women better mothers, and that 
education after the children are in 
school comes too late. And the col- 
lege women themselves testify not 
only that their education has contrib- 
uted to their roles as homemakers but 
that it has given them great personal 
satisfaction. It has broadened their 
interests, and helped them to continue 
educating themselves. The leaders in 
community affairs, more and more, 
are college women. And for the 
majority who work outside of the 


home in middle age, education makes 
it possible to find more worthwhile 
jobs. 

All this, however, is not apparent 
to the average seventeen-year-old girl 
or to her parents. The job has always 
been the most important factor in their 
decisions and the job today is likely 
to be deferred until some years after 
marriage. A profession at 40 is a long 
way off, and too uncertain to receive 
serious thought. Parents with limited 
funds to spend on higher education 
will give preference to sons for whom 
the importance of college education is 
more obvious. Even some of the edu- 
cators are questioning whether it isn’t 
a waste to educate women who marry 
as soon as they leave college. When 
college opportunities fall short of de- 
mand, the men appear to be the better 
risk. 

Educators have a difficult task be- 
fore them if they are to convince the 
girls and their parents that a college 
education is important for women as 
much as for men; nevertheless it 
can and should be done. One step 
might be to accept rather than to de- 
plore the job motive and make the 
most of it. This does not mean offer- 
ing women more technical courses de- 
signed to train for a profession at the 
undergraduate level. On the contrary, 
it demands emphasis on the liberal arts 
program as the best possible prepara- 
tion for a later profession. For women 
even more than for men, the technical 
course may well become obsolete be- 
fore it can be put to use because women 
will not use it as soon. But the ability 
to think for oneself, to continue one’s 
own education—these things will al- 
ways be used. And the store of knowl- 
edge that is acquired under the liberal 
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arts program is sure to prove of last- 
ing value. The Great Books, lan- 
guages, mathematics, and basic scien- 
tific theories are not likely to become 
obsolete even in the long lives we now 
live. 

The next step, of course, is to insure 
that the liberal arts program provides 
just this. A course of indubitable 
liberal arts content in the hands of 
unimaginative teachers can waste a 
student’s time even more than a course 
in stenography. And the young 
woman who marries before she has 
finished her college studies cannot af- 
ford to waste time either in learning 
simple skills that easily become obso- 
lete or in memorizing—to her—mean- 
ingless facts just long enough to pass 
an examination. 

Not only must courses be well 
planned and well taught: The student 
must also be given some guidance in 
using these courses for her professional 
goals. It is all very well to point out 
that the student who has majored in 
English literature because this was 
what her friends were doing can later 
prepare for an unrelated profession 
and find her earlier studies useful to 
that end. But it is quite another mat- 
ter to imply that it doesn’t really make 
any difference what one studies. Time 
will be lost when one gets around to 
deciding what one really wants to do. 
A liberal arts major in chemistry, say, 
can be better oriented toward an ulti- 
mate M.D. degree than a major in 
English literature, and it will be just 
as effective in broadening one’s inter- 
ests and one’s ability to think. Stu- 
dents need more informed and impar- 
tial guidance in this field than they 
are getting in even some of our best 
colleges, both as to possible professions 


and how to prepare for them. 

I believe also that it should be made 
easier for the woman who marries 
early to complete her college course. 
However much one may deplore the 
early marriages, putting academic diffi- 
culties in the way is more likely to 
interfere with the college course than 
the marriage. To this end it is impor- 
tant to offer advanced placement with 
credit; to provide more opportunities 
for a longer academic year which 
makes it possible to finish the under- 
graduate course in three years, say, 
rather than four and to get more co- 
operation among the colleges so that 
the student living where her husband’s 
work happens to be can finish her 
course at a nearby institution without 
having to lose credits already earned. 
I am not suggesting that the better 
colleges lower their standards for this 
purpose, but if a student from an “in- 
ferior” college can meet the senior 
year standards, say, of the better col- 
lege in the area where she happens 
now to be living, there need be no 
“cheapening” of the degree. 

There are other problems of moti- 
vation. Too often, I think, advisors 
urge the students to play safe when 
they go to college by taking courses 
that they are sure they will do well in. 
Too seldom are they encouraged to 
explore new fields. Students highly 
motivated when they start sometimes 
lose interest and drop out because 
there is not enough challenge. We 
have put ourselves in the position of 
emphasizing success to the point where 
failure to attain high goals seems 
worse than success at a level well be- 
low one’s capacity. Some potentially 
able students are discouraged from 
going to college at all for fear that 
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they might not graduate with honors. 
They even hesitate to apply to a good 
college lest they be turned down. 
There is no ignominy in failure if the 
goals are high and one has done one’s 
best. Those exploring on the fringes 
of knowledge meet with failure again 
and again but they continue to explore. 
That is the way the world’s store of 
knowledge has been accumulated, and 
it is the only way that knowledge will 
expand in the future. 

These are, then, some of the urgent 


problems before us and some of the 
possible solutions that should be ex- 
plored. Every effort should be made 
to increase the number of able women 
who go to college, and to increase the 
proportion who go through the A.B. 
degree. If we can get them thus far 
they will be better prepared for family 
life and community service; and the 
necessary professional and technical 
training for the job in middle life 
should not present as serious a barrier 
as it does for those who must start 
at the undergraduate level. 


Women’s Work: Facts, Findings, and Apparent Trends 


MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON 


The vivid image of a “typical 
woman,” so easily circulated by mass 
media today, appeals at once to our 
desire for simplicity. But the actual 
picture of women and their work, in 
its range and multiple variations, is 
much too complex for us to focus neat- 
ly on a single image. As counselors, 
deans, educators, to whom high school 
girls and college women turn for coun- 
sel, we are obliged to supply a more 
realistic view, a background of facts 


MarcuEriTE W. Zapo.eon, Consultant in 
Vocational Guidance, and former special assis- 
tant to the Director of the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, has written 
extensively on occupations, vocational guidance 
education, and training. She is the author of 
The College Girl Looks Ahead to Her Career 
Opportunities, published in 1956, and of Occu- 
pational Planning for Women, currently in 
press. 


against which this composite image, 
this nonexistent (though useful sta- 
tistically) “average woman” may be 
seen in perspective. As those who help 
students make plans for their post- 
school lives, we are obliged also to call 
attention to the probabilities of the 
future, as well as to the facts of the 
present. For this kind of view, neces- 
sarily abbreviated here, a few snap- 
shots of the present are chosen to con- 
trast with some comparable pre-World 
War II pictures of 1940. We shall 
then take a telescopic look at the 10 
or 15 years that lie ahead. 


WomMeEN aT Work IN 1959 anp 
SoME COMPARISONS WITH 1940 


Among every 100 women (14 years 
of age and over in our noninstitutional 
population) in the United States, we 
find 90 at work, cither in their own 
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homes or in the labor force. The re- 
maining 10 are in school, unable to 
work, retired, or in some other non- 
working category (14). These 90 
women at work include 54 women 
fully occupied with keeping house and 
36 women in the labor force. As late 
as 1940, only 28 out of every 100 
women were in the labor force (15). 
We sometimes forget that there is 
almost as much variety of work among 
full-time homemakers as there is 
among women who work outside their 
homes. Their homemaking duties 
vary with the size of the family, its 
location and income, and many other 
factors. Many homemakers also assist 
others with tasks connected with out- 
side occupations. Some help their hus- 
bands with duties as clergymen, family 
physicians, storekeepers, diplomats, 
real estate brokers, or faculty mem- 
bers. Others do volunteer work in our 
churches and schools and in social, 
health, and cultural agencies and or- 
ganizations. Among the women in the 
labor force, too, we find some volun- 
teer workers and a growing number 
who have homemaking responsibilities 
for others. This accounts in some 
measure for the fact that about 10 of 
the 36 women in the labor force are 
employed only part-time. 
Complicating our problems as coun- 
selors is the fact that from year to 
year, and even from month to month, 
there is an interchange between these 
two principal groups of working 
women: between the full-time home- 
makers and the women in the labor 
force. Returning again to the 36 (out 
of every 100 women) who are in the 
labor force at 2 given time, we find 
that during the year 1958, 46 differ- 
ent women appeared in this line-up. 


Meanwhile, some 9 or 10 of the full- 
time homemakers who appeared 
among the 54 women in the home- 
making line-up early in 1959 had been 
in the labor force in 1958 (16). 
Every day, some women are moving 
into the labor force and others are 
leaving it, but a solid core of women 
remain there year in and year out. 
Many factors influenced this attach- 
ment of women to the labor force, in- 
cluding their marital and family 
status, their age, and their education. 
Let us look at the women in the labor 
force with respect to each of these 
factors, returning to the 36 women 
(out of every 100 women) in the 
labor force for our comparisons. 

Among these 36 women, 20 are 
wives, 8 are single, and another 8 are 
widowed, divorced, or separated from 
their husbands (9). About 12 have 
one or more children under 18 years 
of age; some 4 or 5 have children 
under 6 (12). The present picture is 
in sharp contrast to the 1940 lineup 
when half the women in the labor 
force were single. 

Another striking difference between 
today’s labor force group and that of 
1940 is evident in the age of its mem- 
bers. Fourteen of the 36 women are 
45 years of age or older (14), as com- 
pared with only six among the 28 
women in the corresponding labor 
force group in 1940 (15). Then the 
largest number came from the age 
groups 20 to 34; today the largest 
number is supplied by the age groups 
35 to 54. 

Less striking, but noticeable, is the 
longer education of the women in the 
labor force in 1959 as compared with 
1940. Available comparisons are con- 
fined to women from 18 to 64 years 
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of age. These show that the per- 
centage of women in the labor force 
who had completed high school rose 
from 44 to 57 percent; the percentage 
who had completed college rose from 
6.6 to 8.2 percent (4). Returning to 
our 36 women in the labor force line- 
up and subtracting the one who is 
under 18 and presumably may com- 
plete further education, we find that 
about 20 of the remaining 35 have 
completed high school, including three 
who have graduated from college and 
nearly four who have some college 
education but less than the four years 
required for a bachelor’s degree. 

Past studies have always indicated 
that the more education a woman had, 
the more likely she was to be found 
in the labor force. The most recent 
report, however, shows that the wom- 
an who has entered college but 
dropped out before graduation has be- 
come an exception to this rule. Labor 
force participation rates in March 
1959 were 53 percent for women col- 
lege graduates, 43 percent for women 
high school graduates, 41 percent for 
college women drop-outs, and 37 per- 
= for high school women drop-outs 

4). 

Education, however affects the type 
of occupation women engage in even 
more than it affects their labor force 
participation. Let us look first at the 
occupations of the 34 women in the 
labor force line-up who are actually 
employed in civilian work. (Two 
were seeking work or were in the 
armed forces at the time of the sur- 
vey) (14). Conspicuously outnum- 
bering other occupation groups are the 
10 women in clerical work. Ranking 
next, with five women each, are the 
semi-skilled operatives in our factories 


and other employing establishments 
and service workers outside private 
households, including such familiar 
figures as the waitress and the beauty 
operator. Then follow the four pro- 
fessional workers, only slightly ex- 
ceeding those in private household 
service. Two of the women are sales 
workers, two are managers or proprie- 
tors, one is a farm worker, and the re- 
maining one represents skilled crafts- 
men and unskilled non-farm laborers 
combined. This distribution is quite 
different from that of employed men. 

Of course, the line-up of employed 
men workers stretches more than twice 
as long as that of employed women. 
Among every 100 men in our popula- 
tion (14 years of age and over and 
noninstitutional), some 77 are in the 
civilian labor force at a given time, of 
whom about 73 are actually employed 
(14). To facilitate our occupational 
comparison, however, we shall use the 
same base, seeing how the occupations 
of every group of 34 employed men 
compare with those of every group of 
34 employed women as reported 
above. In the lead are two nearly 
equal occupational groups of men, six 
or seven semi-skilled operatives and 
six or seven craftsmen and kindred 
skilled workers. Together, they ac- 
count for some 13 of the 34 employed 
men. Next are managers and pro- 
prietors (non-farm) who account for 
roughly five. Professional workers 
and farm workers follow, with from 
three to four each. Non-farm laborers 
number three and clerical, service 
(outside private households), and 
sales workers number two each. Men 


employed in private household service’ 


are too few to show in this line-up, 
whereas women household service 
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workers are a sizable group in the 
female line-up. 

On the whole, we see that men are 
much more evenly distributed among 
the major occupation groups than are 
women. Their distribution among the 
groups is in sharp contrast to that of 
women, except for similar proportions 
in semi-skilled work as operatives and 
in sales work and somewhat similar 
proportions in professional work. To 
what extent these sex differences in 
occupational distribution are attributa- 
ble to biological differences and to 
what extent they stem from environ- 
mental influences and opportunities 
are subjects that will challenge re- 
searchers for many years tocome. At 
this point in time, we can note that the 
differences have been lessening as op- 
portunities for education and for em- 
ployment have expanded for both men 
and women. This is especially notice- 
able in the professional fields. 

If we examine college women sepa- 
rately, we find that eight out of every 
10 employed women college gradu- 
ates are in professional or kindred 
work (11). By contrast, among em- 
ployed women high school graduates 
without higher education, clerical 
work leads but accounts for only 5 out 
of 10. The proportion of all employed 
women who are in professional work 
has remained relatively unchanged 
since 1940. The increase in the pro- 
portion in clerical work, however, has 
been striking. Along with a moderate 
increase in the proportion in non- 
household service work, this increase 
has been offset by declines in the pro- 
portions of employed women in semi- 
skilled work as operatives and in pri- 
vate household service (22). 


Women at Work in 1970 and 
Other Forecasts 

By 1970, assuming a conservative 
rate of progress in our standard of 
living based on past trends and barring 
a major change in our international 
status, the United States is expected 
to have a labor force including 27 mil- 
lion women at a given time, instead 
of the 22.5 million women there to- 
day (20). To return to our basis of 
comparison, among every 100 women 
in the population then, 38 will be in 
the labor force as compared with the 
36 found there today. Perhaps even 
more significant to counselors is the 
fact that these two additional women 
will be 45 years of age or over. 
Younger women in the line-up will 
continue to number 22, but more of 
these younger women in the labor 
force will come from the youngest 
group, under 25 years of age, which 
will furnish nine members of the line- 
up. Women between the ages 45 and 
54 will out-number the women in the 
labor force supplied from any other 
comparable age group. More than 
one out of two women falling in this 
age group in our population will be in 
the labor force. 

Greatest increases in the number of 
women workers will most likely occur 
in the groups which now lead among 
them in size. Greatest rates of in- 
crease are expected among profession- 
al, clerical, and non-household service 
workers. The projected needs for 
classroom teachers alone are stagger- 
ing. For public schools, the Office 
of Education estimates we must pro- 
duce 200,000 new teachers each year 
to supply the 1.7 million teachers 
needed in 1968-69 (17). At present 
sex ratios, this means 150,000 new 
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women teachers each year. We are 
told that women receiving a first de- 
gree in the college graduating class of 
1968 will total 215,000 (18). Butat 
present rates, only about 103,000 of 
these young graduates would become 
available as teachers the following 
year. Meanwhile, shortages are al- 
ready accumulating and indicate that 
we must draw more heavily upon 
older women college graduates to 
keep our schools manned with quali- 
fied teachers. Statistics from the Na- 
tional Education Association’s current 
survey of teacher supply and demand 
indicate that there will be only about 
130,000 new men and women gradu- 
ates in the class of 1960 fully qualified 
to teach (5). Deducting the usual 
proportion who do not become teach- 
ers, the remaining number will fall 
far short of estimated needs. Last 
year’s report also noted that new ele- 
mentary school teacher candidates 
were still outnumbered by new secon- 
dary school teacher candidates al- 
though in service there are eight ele- 
mentary teachers for every five secon- 
dary teachers. Another imbalance 
exists among subject fields within the 
secondary group (6). 

More critical in some respects is the 
growing demand for teachers at the 
college level, where more women may 
find places in the future. Estimates 
indicate that from 12,000 to 13,000 
new women teachers will be needed 
annually from now until 1969 in in- 
stitutions of higher education (7). At 
existing sex ratios, this would mean at 
least 3250 new women teachers each 
year. Three-fourths of the institu- 
tions surveyed by the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1958 considered 
the employment of more women 


teachers a possibility and 29 percent 
definitely felt that women should be 
welcomed in all teaching fields, some 
even mentioning engineering. In re- 
spect to extending the welcome to all 
fields, more reservations were ex- 
pressed by junior than by four-year 
colleges. 

Professional nursing, the second 
largest profession of women, now at- 
tracts annually about four out of every 
100 girls in the age group of those 
just graduating from high school. 
This pool ultimately produces about 
30,000 new nurses each year (1, 19). 
If this proportion of recruits and exist- 
ing drop-out rates continues, the 1970 
crop of new nurses will approach 48,- 
000. This will improve the present 
ratio of nurses to population (about 
one nurse for 379 people in 1958) but 
will fall far short of the desirable goal 
of one nurse for 285 people (8). The 
growing demand for professional 
nurses and the increasing complexity 
of their functions have already result- 
ed in a marked increase in the number 
of part-time nurses in hospitals (3). 

Other large professions in which 
women have predominated are clam- 
oring about continuing shortages. Pro- 
fessional organizations in home eco- 
nomics, social work, and library serv- 
ice are among those with recruiting 
programs. Added to this is an insis- 
tent demand for talented young wom- 
en in scientific fields. An interesting 
discussion of our use of women in 
science and engineering took place at 
the spring hearings on the budget of 
the National Science Foundation (23). 
Women were mentioned specifically, 


too, in a recent White House discus- - 


sion of the need for scientific person- 
nel (24). Not much hope of quickly 
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multiplying the number of women in 
science is held out, however, in the 
Foundation’s recent report on women 
in scientific fields. It notes that only 
about 17 percent of the bachelor’s and 
about 7 percent of the doctor’s degrees 
in science are obtained by women 
(10). At the highest levels of prepa- 
ration, so important in scientific pur- 
suits, we know that women are exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

Meanwhile, high marriage rates 
will continue to swell the homemaking 
ranks and the larger families already 
on the way among younger women 
will add to the homemaking responsi- 
bilities of women in the years ahead. 
Half of our girls will probably con- 
tinue to be married at twenty (13). 
Predictions about families are admit- 
tedly precarious, but those who have 
estimated our future labor force, 
drawing heavily on census projections 
and on Dr. P. K. Whelpton’s research, 
have estimated the size of families 
completed by women who will have 
reached the end of their childbearing 
years by 1975. These women are now 
30 to 34 years of age and will be 45 
to 49 years of age in 1975. Then, 
their average completed family will 
include 3.2 children (20). Half of 
these women will have had three or 
more children; 73 percent will have 
had two or more; 86 percent will have 
had one or more, and 25 percent wil] 
have had large families of five or 
more children. More women in the 
younger age groups in 1975 will also 
have children. Among these 20 to 24 
years of age groups then, 63 per- 
cent will have had at least one child 
as compared with 52 percent of women 
in this age group in 1954, 


A comparison of 1930 and 1945 
classes of college graduates ten years 
after graduation shows that college 
women, too, are marrying earlier and 
having more children. Only 10 per- 
cent of the younger class women were 
single as compared with 27 percent of 
the older class (2). Fertility rates for 
younger graduates were about twice 
as high as those for older graduates 
over the 10-year period. Only one 
out of 10 of the younger graduates 
was childless a decade after graduation 
as compared with one out of five of 
the older women. 

It is possible for women to be found 
in greater number and proportion in 
the labor force in the coming years in 
spite of these predictions which indi- 
cate .more homemaking responsibili- 
ties. Continuing improvements in 
labor-saving devices and techniques 
will facilitate dual roles as will also 
lengthening life span of women and 
the growing opportunities for older 
workers and for part-time work. A 
woman at work at 50 years of age, 
according to 1950 conditions, may ex- 
pect to average 14 more years in the 
labor force (21). The average gir] 
at 20, having already spent several 
years in the labor force, will probably 
spend 15 more years there in the 
course of her lifetime, if 1950 experi- 
ence prevails. Again we realize the 
importance of distinguishing between 
groups of women in the labor force, 
when we are told that the woman who 
is working at age 20 and remains sin- 
gle will probably work 40 more years 
on the average, and that the married 
but childless woman will average 31 
more years in the labor force. On 
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the same basis, men at age 20 will 
average 43 more years at work. 


SoME IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


This view of women and their work 
as far ahead as we can see shows a 
growing demand for their services 
both in the home and outside. The 
variety of their opportunities intro- 
duces a growing number of decisions 
about their work, decisions increasing- 
ly complex. With these choices, girls 
and women are going to need expert 
help at all ages, at all educational 
levels. Especially important are their 
early decisions in school, influencing 
not only their later direction but also 
their method of dealing with subse- 
quent work problems. Today’s obvi- 
ous need for more facilities for the 
vocational counseling of older women 
enrolling in evening schools and col- 
leges accents the importance of a long 
view ahead on the part of young stu- 
dents as they make their selections 
and plans. 

To help in occupational planning, 
counselors must themselves discard 
the view that sees an inevitable con- 
flict between work inside and outside 
the home. Planning should be ap- 
proached in terms of arriving at the 
best allocation of one’s working time, 
both in and outside the home, in rela- 
tion to present and future goals. As 
we have seen, this allocation will vary 
widely among women and it will vary 
for an individual woman over her 
lifetime. Lifetime work histories are 
affected by innumerable variations in 
the homemaking job as well as by vari- 
ations in work opportunities outside 
the home and by many other factors. 
Over some variations a woman can 
exert control; about others, she may 


not even have advance warning. The 
many unpredictable aspects of her 
work life make planning essential. 

In this planning, the counselor can 
help each high school girl or college 
woman who seeks her help to take a 
total view of her unique situation be- 
fore arriving at any major work de- 
cision. This includes a broad view of 
occupational possibilities and their re- 
lation to other aspects of her life, a 
long view into the future which antici- 
pates the changes time will bring in 
her work emphases, and a joint view 
that brings into her planning her fian- 
ce or husband and considers their allo- 
cation of working time in their home 
and outside in relation to mutual goals 
(25). It also provides for a periodic 
review of progress, mistakes, changes, 
and a revision of plans that takes these 
into account. 

To encourage such planning and to 
lay the groundwork for it, counselors 
can use group methods in guidance to 
supply a realistic view of women and 
their work in relation to men and 
their work as it was in the past, is now, 
and is likely to be in the future. Each 
of us needs to see how our work re- 
lates to what others are doing in their 
homes and outside. Only then does 
our own work have meaning and per- 
spective; only then do we fully appre- 
ciate the contributions other men and 
women are making, too. 
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Shirtsleeves Research for Deans and Counselors 


HENRY S. DYER 


Research is like love. It has ac- 
quired such a conglomeration of mean- 
ings that one can never be quite sure 
what one’s fellow man may have in 
mind when he uses the word. There- 
fore let me begin by stating that re- 
search starts with a genuine problem 
—one for which the answer is un- 
known in advance. It involves some 
sort of empirical test which provides 
a reasonably clear answer to the prob- 
lem. It provides results which are 
generalizable to other occasions. 

Much complicated methodology 
has been developed around these three 
basic steps in the research process, and 
the methodology varies greatly de- 
pending on the field and on the in- 
terests of the researcher. There is one 
set of methodologies in the physical 
sciences, another in the biological 
sciences, another in the social sciences, 
another in the humanities. Some 
are heavily mathematical, some are 
historical, some involve elaborate 
apparatus. There are many important 
research problems in all fields, includ- 
ing education, which are so complex 
that only the most refined techniques 
can be used to solve them. But one 
must not confuse methodology with 
research. 

We have all seen instances where 
impressive and complicated method- 
ology has been applied to no recog- 
nizable problem and has led to no dis- 
cernible outcome. Such random use 
of high-powered methods no more 
makes up research than the playing of 
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five-finger exercises makes up a sonata. 

This confusion of methodology 
with research per se is unfortunate be- 
cause too cften it seems to leave the 
awe-struck layman with the mistaken 
notion that research, even in his own 
field, is better left to others. The prev- 
alence of such an attitude among 
people in education is inimical to 
progress. I do not discount the im- 
portance of the well-trained profes- 
sional researcher in education. But he 
makes up a very thin army for an 
effective attack on all the millions of 
very real problems that confront us 
day in and day out. If the great bulk 
of these practical problems is ever to 
be solved, if we are ever to build up a 
solid body of proven working princi- 
ples—not just a mess of unsupported 
opinions—for carrying on our work, 
then the workers in the vineyards of 
education and guidance will them- 
selves have to get into the research 
business. 

I conceive of “practical” researeh in 
guidance as having two principal char- 
acteristics. First, it deals with matters 
that the individual guidance worker 
recognizes as having immediate and 
important consequences for his own 
work in his own scho.1 or college, and 
secondly, it employs methods within 
reach of anyone who (1) can think 
straight, (2) has a respect for data, 
and (3) is not too depressed at the 
prospect of doing arithmetic. 

For example, a number of years 
ago, you will remember, many of the 
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medical schools announced the policy 
that they preferred students with a 
broad background in liberal education 
to students who had majored narrow- 
ly in biology and chemistry. One 
dean however was skeptical. Before 
committing himself to advising stu- 
dents on the basis of what the medical 
schools were saying, he decided to find 
out what they were actually doing. So 
he started an annual count, by major 
field, and by general level of college 
performance, of all the graduates 
from his college who applied to medi- 
cal school. He got his answer: De- 
spite the announced policy, the medi- 
cal schools were still heavily favoring 
those candidates with a strong back- 
ground in science over those who had 
taken the minimum premedical re- 
quirements and had ventured into 
majors like romance languages and 
history. This practical research paid 
off in two ways: It gave the dean a 
solid foundation for advising lower 
classmen with medical aspirations, and 
it also gave him ammunition for some 
practical discussions with medical 
school admissions officers, some of 
them actually unaware that their prac- 
tice was not in conformity with their 
intentions. 

Perhaps one of the reasons more 
practical research does not get done is 
that it is too useful to be respectable. 
As professional educators, we all tend 
to worship the sacred cow of “produc- 
tive scholarship.” Productive scholar- 
ship is all very well in its way. It 
furnishes an escape from the daily 
grind and a certain sort of prestige for 
those who engage in it. Some day, 
perhaps, the vast array of minutiae 
with which it is concerned will fall 
into an intelligible pattern that will 


make a difference in American educa- 
tion. Meantime, though, since we 
have to face the hard fact of life that 
the high schools are swamped and the 
colleges are about to be engulfed, 
there is scarcely need to apoligize 
for the kind of shirtsleeves research 
that can bring us into immediate con- 
tact with reality and hopefully show 
us a way to cope effectively with our 
mounting problems. If ever there was 
a time when we need to get a firm un- 
derstanding of the problems of guid- 
ance and of ways to deal with them, 
it is now. 

There are many theories of guid- 
ance, but fairly common agreement 
that its essence consists of helping stu- 
dents arrive at intelligent decisions 
about themselves and their future. 
Such decisions have to do not only 
with their educational and vocational 
choices, but with every aspect of their 
personal and social life as well. To 
be educationally effective, that is, to 
help the student become as mature 
and as rational as possible in making 
up his mind, guidance must be a con- 
tinuous process, centered not just at 
the big decision points, but available 
also at all the points in between where 
problems of choice arise. All the way 
along the line, then, guidance attempts 
first, to provide all students with the 
information about themselves and 
their world which they need to take 
the appropriate next step; second, to 
identify those students who may re- 
quire special assistance in finding the 
path most suitable for them; and 
third, to furnish such assistance in a 
manner calculated to promote the 
maximum of self-acceptance and 
growth. 

Admittedly, these are very broad 
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generalizations about the guidance 
process and for that reason not very 
useful as prescriptions for practice. 
Nevertheless, they furnish a frame- 
work within which we may be able to 
locate some of the high priority prob- 
lems that require the kind of practical 
research we are talking about. 

First of all, there are a great many 
aspects of the information-giving part 
of guidance that need research to see 
whether the information given is true, 
relevant, sufficient, and intelligible. 
How well does the information we 
give our students meet their particular 
needs, and how effectively is it going 
over? Are we not too prone to equate 
guidance with individual counseling 
and to think of information-giving as 
a matter to be handled in a dialogue 
between the client and the counselor? 
In the future, whether we like it or 
not, we are going to be forced to use 
more and more printed materials, 
mimeographed hand-outs, and the 
like in order to bring the student into 
contact with the information he re- 
quires, and we will have to depend 
less and less on individual counseling 
in the dispensing of appropriate infor- 
mation, for the very simple reason 
that, in proportion to the total popula- 
tion of students, there will be fewer 
and fewer counselors to go around. 

From what I can gather, the 
amount of practical research that has 
been done on the information-giving 
process is close to zero. My son, who 
will be entering high school next fall, 
came home the other night with a 
crummy little mimeographed list of 
the courses open to him next year ac- 
companied by brief but complicated 
explanations of requirements, elec- 
tives, credits, and the various combi- 


nations that were possible. I doubt 
very much whether anyone had ever 
taken the trouble to find out how 
much the general run of eighth- 
graders and their puzzled parents 
could make of this material or to what 
degree it had any useful effect in get- 
ting pupils to plan a suitable program. 
Yet here is a simple, straightforvard 
problem that can be studied with little 
effort, in a simple, straightforward 
way. All one would have to do is to 
give a sample of students a short test 
on the handout to see how well they 
have understood it and what there is 
in it, or not in it, that has left them 
confused and wondering. The outcome 
of such an elementary investigation 
could make a tremendous difference in 
the way such future documents might 
be presented and in the wisdom of the 
choices the children make. 

Several years ago, Educational 
Testing Service embarked on a rather 
elaborate effort to provide some self- 
help materials for group guidance in 
the eighth and ninth grades. This 
has now been brought out in the form 
of a book with which you may be 
familiar called “You: Today and 
Tomorrow” (1). Actually, from the 
start of this project, we regarded the 
enterprise as a research undertaking 
to see whether it was indeed possible 
to put in the hands of students ma- 
terial which would help them in ana- 
lyzing their own abilities, interests, 
values, and opportunities and which 
would lead to better decision making. 
Some of the research we did on the 
material was a bit more elaborate than 
the working guidance counselor could 


ordinarily undertake, but much of it: 


was done by the counselors themselves 
in the schools where the stuff was 
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being tried out, and the feedback in- 
formation we got from this practical 
research in the schools was invaluable 
as a basis for revising the first experi- 
mental draft. Furthermore, before 
freezing the revised draft, we tested 
its effectiveness in a large number of 
schools by asking those who used it to 
give a short test both before and after 
exposing pupils to the book. We 
wanted to see whether they actually 
had acquired any skill in coping with 
the kinds of decision problems with 
which the book deals. I don’t see 
why the same sort of simple experi- 
ment can not be conducted on any and 
all of the materials that are put into 
pupils’ hands to help them with their 
planning. 

Just think how much of the ambi- 
guity and confusion in college cata- 
logues, for instance, might be cleared 
up if somebody would take the trouble 
to test students on what they were 
getting out of these remarkable docu- 
ments. But one doesn’t even have to 
go to the bother of testing to make a 
useful dent in this particular informa- 
tional problem. A few years ago the 
Commission on School and College 


» Articulation in New Jersey got inter- 


ested in the catalogue situation in that 


} state. We simply assigned individual 


college catalogues to each other for 


) subjective analysis to see how confus- 


ing and misleading they were to us— 


all on the very sound assumption, I 


think, that if we couldn’t make head 
or tail of them, high school students 


} would probably be in an even worse 


plight. This bit of practical research 
has paid off. Our reports were dev- 
astating. College catalogues in New 
Jersey have improved. 

There is another facet of the infor- 


mational problem which is, I believe, 
completely amenable to practical re- 
search, but which I shall only touch 
on because I have dealt with it else- 
where (2). This is the problem of 
developing sound predictive informa- 
tion to go along with test scores and 
grades and other data that can throw 
light on a student’s chances of finding 
success and satisfaction in various lines 
of study in school or college. There 
have been some elaborate studies in 
this area made by professional re- 
searchers using highly refined tech- 
niques. But a prediction study does 
not have to be elaborate to be useful, 
and anyone can do it who can put 
tallies in a scatter-diagram, who can 
count with reasonable accuracy, and 
who can compute percentages. It has 
always seemed to me that this sort of 
prediction information derived empir- 
ically on local data for local use is of 
fundamental importance for sound 
educational guidance, and I think it is 
almost a moral obligation on every 
guidance program to develop such in- 
formation and make it available and 
meaningful to students—either 
through the counseling interview or 
by other means. 

The second part of the guidance 
process where practical research can be 
useful is that part which has to do with 
identifying students in need of special 
help. All too often, I suspect, we tend 
to wait until such students identify 
themselves before we go into action, 
with the result that the difficulties in 
which they find themselves are so far 
advanced by the time they arrive in 
our offices that they are either beyond 
help, or the task of straightening out 
the predicament is so time-consuming, 
that we have to neglect other students 
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and other duties in order to deal with 
them effectively. What we need here 
is a lot of red flags that hoist them- 
selves over the horizon for students 
who may be trouble prone. 

For the academically trouble prone, 
the task of identification is relatively 
easy, provided we have collected the 
kind of data needed. Ordinarily, I 
dislike the twin concepts of “over- 
achievement” and “underachieve- 
ment.” But if you define them, with 
no mystical nonsense about native 
ability, as simply the getting of grades 
well above those that have been pre- 
dicted from previous performance, or 
the getting of grades well below those 
so predicted, you have a useful means 
for identifying potential problems. 
And I would like to emphasize that 
the overachiever can be just as serious 
a problem as the underachiever. The 
straight A student who was predicted 
to be a straight C may have just found 
himself intellectually but it is also 
possible that he is retreating into his 
studies in a neurotic attempt to solve 
some deep emotional problem. 

In any case, the extreme over- 
achiever and the extreme under- 
achiever deserve early individual at- 
tention. What practical research is 
required to identify them? Again, 
the answer is prediction studies, since 
you cannot know whether a student is 
doing better or worse than expected 
unless you have some data, built up 
over time, to show what the average 
expectation is for students with given 
previous performance. One caution, 
though: even if one has organized the 
best possible prediction data, one 
should never assume automatically 
that the student who is well over or 
well under par is really in trouble, 
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because the data on which the predic- 
tions are based are never perfectly 
reliable and valid. Signs of over- 
achievement or underachievement are 
useful red flags for spotting possible 
problems, but only a detailed diag- 
nosis of the individual student can 
show what the problem is or, indeed, 
whether there is any problem at all. 
The identification of students who 
are likely to become emotionally dis- 
turbed is more difficult, for we lack 
indices in the form of personality test 
scores or other items of information 
that are very useful in detecting such 
cases on a mass basis. On the other 
hand, I can think of no group of peo- 
ple in a better position to get a hand- 
hold on this problem than guidance 
counselors themselves. We need to 
know the early signs of brewing 
trouble—signs that can be found in 
the normal biographical data available 
to us on all students. It is usually easy 
enough to put your finger on such 
signs after the event, that is, after the 
student has fallen to pieces and has 
become a subject of therapy or correc- 
tive action of some kind. The case 
histories of these students are full of 
such signs. The trouble is, we can 
never be sure that they are signs that 
truly distinguish between the deviates 
and the normals. I should think 
every counselor would want to make 
a point of collecting by degrees some 
case histories of students with no no- 
ticeable troubles and comparing them 
point by point with the problem cases 
until a solid body of well-defined 
characteristics that distinguish reliably 
between the two groups has been built 
up. With this information in hand; 
it should be possible to make a reason- 
able beginning at spotting in advance 
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those students that are headed for 
trouble and introducing some genuine 
preventive guidance. If you are not 
familiar with the work going on in 
California in this area, the bulletin to 
read is “Process for Early Identifica- 
tion of Emotionally Disturbed Chil- 
dren” (3). It describes a project that, 
in miniature, could well become part 
of the program of practical research 
in any school or college. 

Finally, we come to the last cate- 
gory in which there is room for plenty 
of practical research, the counseling 
process itself. I wonder how many of 
us have seriously followed up any of 
the students we have counseled to see 
whether and to what extent the work 
we have done with them has made any 
substantial difference in their lives. 
With only a dozen students a year, 
one would soon begin to discover not 
only how effective the counseling has 
been as a whole but wherein it might 
be improved. 

It is in this area that I think a 
counselor might well engage in some 


| genuinely controlled experimentation. 


For example, suppose you are running 


_ a show where a good deal of reliance 


is placed on classroom teachers for 


| handling the guidance program. Sup- 


pose also that you have a couple of 
well-trained counselors on the job. It 
seems to me that it is important to 
know in terms of actual outcomes 


| whether on the average the students 
| who receive the ministrations of the 
_ teacher-counselors make out as well as 
_ similar students who have had the 
| benefits of help from trained experts. 
| Even a simple criterion such as earn- 
| ing grades commensurate with ability 


should serve the purpose in this kind 
of experiment. 


This kind of evaluative experiment 
should be going on in every aspect of 
education continually. The workers 
in education have always tended to 
back away from this rigorous approach 
to evaluation because the methods 
seem complicated and the statistics 
formidable. In order to try to get 
around this situation, we at ETS have 
been trying out a booklet (4) that at- 
tempts to put a really sophisticated ap- 
proach to controlled experimentation 
within the reach of anyone who can 
perform the operations available on 
an ordinary desk calculating machine. 
We did not suppose that many people 
would ask for this booklet. Conse- 
quently, the first trial edition of 100 
has been exhausted, but we now have 
a revised edition in print, and if you 
are seriously interested in trying your 
hand at controlled experimentation 
whether in guidance or in any other 
aspect of education, I suggest it to you 
as a possibility. 

There are many other kinds of 
practical research in guidance, but I 
wish to make one final point, and that 
is the importance of bringing a genu- 
ine research point of view to all the 
practical work in the field. I know 
full well that practically everybody 
in this field is unappreciated, under- 
paid, and understaffed, that the pres- 
sure of the daily routine is over- 
whelming, and that, in consequence, 
there is neither the time nor the facili- 
ties for ‘research, however practical. 
On the other hand, I doubt that the 
situation will change until we, who 
know better than anyone how deep 
and pervasive the problems are, insist 
on change and can back up our insist- 
ence with facts derived from research 
—our own research. 
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We have simply got to get over the 
notion that research is for researchers, 
teaching is for teachers, and guidance 
is for guidance counselors. Our whole 
educational system can be conceived 
of as one vast experiment and every- 
body in it is an experimenter, con- 
stantly trying one approach after 
another to see what pays off in human 
learning and human growth. Unless 
we are continually evaluating our ac- 
tivities in a hard-headed manner and 
adjusting our daily practice to con- 
form to our findings, I do not see how 
we can be sure that we are making any 
progress at all. Hard-headed evalua- 
tion, the kind that looks squarely at 
the facts, recognizes the very real 
problems that can be found in them, 
and is continuously testing the hypoth- 
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eses that emerge, is what I mean by 
practical research. In this sense, re- 
search is everybody’s business. 
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Book Routes 


M. EUNICE HILTON 


Over the last quarter, literature re- 
ceived at the national office for review 
in the JouRNAL has shown the con- 
tinuing concern of educators with 
higher education—its nature, quality, 
and content. Doubtless this concern 
arises out of the crowding of colleges 
and universities by the rapidly grow- 
ing population of college students. 
Two excellent volumes (2, 8) on the 
junior college, one of the institutions 
destined to show growth in numbers 
and size during the next decade, give 
a full picture of the “role, problems 


and opportunities” of the public junior 
college. Medsker’s book is a compre- 
hensive survey; Burton’s, a case study 
of San Jose Junior College in Cali- 
fornia. These volumes should be use- 
ful not only to personnel workers in 
these institutions but also to those in 
four-year colleges and universities to 
which many junior college students 
transfer. 


A third publication, The Small Col- 


lege Meets the Challenge (5), deals’ 


with the Council for the Advancement 
of Small Colleges. In so doing it 
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gives much information about these 
colleges, even including an up-to-date 
directory of the sixty-five member in- 
stitutions. This book can be a useful 
handbook for the high school coun- 
selor, or for the college dean. 

From the Office of Education in the 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare come three valuable 
volumes (1, 5,11). The first (1) is 
a report on the accreditation of col- 
leges and universities. It has brought 
together information from widely 
scattered sources; it points out devel- 
opments and trends in this field; and 
it fulfills a need for a comprehensive 
reference book on a subject not too 
well understood by many administra- 
tors and counselors. The second (5) 
should be on every dean’s and coun- 
selor’s desk, for it reports studies in 
higher education, many of which deal 
directly with matters of importance to 
the personnel worker such as admis- 
sions, the college student, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, and the like. The 


| third (11) reports studies of interest 
+ to educators in general as well as to 


the home economist. It can be par- 
ticularly useful in the consideration 


| of the education of women. 


Earl McGrath’s pamphlet (7) is a 
particularly stimulating bit of writing. 


) He is concerned about the dominance 
| of the graduate school, which he sees 


as a direct threat to liberal education. 
A quotation from the conclusion gives 


the gist of his concern. 


The institutions charged with the respon- 
sibility of providing liberal education are not 
adequately performing this function. To some 
extent their misfeasance is their own doing. 
But to a degree they have lost sight of their 
Proper mission because it has been obscured 
by the shadows of another division in our 
system, the graduate school. 


The restrictive and distortive policies of 
graduate education which, however meritori- 
ous in themselves, do not apply to under- 
graduate institutions prevent the colleges from 
reinstating their crucial purposes. Until these 
institutions can regain their independence, and 
their singleness of purpose, they will not be 
able to provide the education which the youth 
of the nation must have for the preservation of 
our domestic well-being and our international 
position. 

The accomplishment of the proposed re- 
forms in the graduate schools would produce 
highly beneficial results in the liberal arts col- 
leges. Conditions would then exist which 
would permit these institutions to regain their 
original sense of mission and allow them to 
design an educational program suitable to its 
execution. Once again they could resume 
their historic function of providing that gen- 
eral education required by all citizens if they 
are to understand and live fully in their age. 


The paperback by Charles Russell 
(10) is also concerned with liberal 
education, but in this case as it relates 
to nursing education. He reviews the 
difficulties of giving adequate attention 
to the liberal studies in a collegiate 
program of nursing and gives recom- 
mendations with respect to solving 
some of the problems. 

The report of the interesting re- 
search by Gropper and Fitzpatrick (3) 
confirms some hypotheses personnel 
workers would expect to be found 
true. Briefly, the answers to the ques- 
tions of who goes to graduate school, 
why, and why not, are answered. In 
the authors’ words the answers follow: 

Mostly men with high college grades and 
whose fathers have high occupational status 
and educational attainment, but undistin- 
guished incomes. And to professional schools 
go mostly men whose grades are less distin- 
guished but whose fathers have more dis- 
tinguished incomes. 

To fulfill vocational or educational goals. 
The choice of goals is influenced by parents, 
friends, and school or work experiences. 

Money is the chief obstacle. Lack of moti- 
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vation from home, school, or work environ- 
ment is another strong reason. 


Teacher education is represented by 
a book (9) and a pamphlet (4)—both 
good contributions in this area. 

As might be expected, several pub- 
lications deal with the gifted student 
(12, 13, 14, 15). Three (12, 13, 14) 
are contributions of the National Edu- 
cation Association in cooperation with 
appropriate professional groups. The 
treatment in each case is excellent and 
comprehensive. High school guidance 
personnel will find these booklets use- 
ful. The fourth book (15) is by the 
versatile Ruth Strang writing in still 
another field. Although her discus- 
sion is addressed primarily to parents, 
the information available in this vol- 
ume is of interest to everyone working 
with students. 

In addition to the vocational gui- 
dance materials (21-25), all of which 
indicate their content and usefulness 
by their titles, with the possible excep- 
tion of one (21), there are five books 
and pamphlets that should have spe- 
cial mention (16-21). Perhaps a word 
should be said first about The Over- 
seas Americans (21). This is not 
strictly a vocational guidance book in 
the sense of presenting a vocation. 
However, it is useful in the same 
sense in that it deals with the aspects 
of success or failure in a work environ- 
ment. This volume will be especially 
useful on the college level. 

The last five titles (16-20) are of 
great significance to people in the gui- 
dance-personnel field. The first (16) 
is a slim pamphlet which reports a 
symposium which was a part of the 
program of the national meetings of 
the American Educational Research 
Association held in Atlantic City in 


February of this year. Robert Havig- 
hurst, T. R. McConnell and others 
discuss a problem which is of unusual 
importance to personnel workers. The 
discussion is meaty and to the point. 

For the elementary and secondary 
school guidance worker, the discussion 
of testing (19) is comprehensive and 
clearly presented. Also the Socio- 
guidrama Series (20) should be of 
great interest on this level, although 
college teachers of guidance and per- 
sonnel courses will find this series use- 
ful also. 

The college student personnel 
worker on the campus where a college 
union building is being planned will 
find Berry’s book (18) indispensable. 
Not the least helpful part of this study 
is the list of common planning errors 
which should be avoided and the check 
list for jogging the memory of the 
members of the planning committee. 

The American College Personnel 
Association is to be congratulated upon 
the first pamphlet in its projected Per- 
sonnel Series, Student Financial Aid: 
Manual for Colleges and Universities 
(17). Well set up and easy to use, 
the manual includes chapters on basic 
concepts, the measurement of student 
need, gift scholarships, loan assistance, 
student employment, non-institutional 
and miscellaneous forms of aid, and 
effective administration of student aid. 
Financial aid forms and a bibliography 
appear in the appendices. This little 
volume will be indispensable to the 
college student personnel worker and 
no doubt will early become dog- eared 
from use. 
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Secondary School Exchange 


AUDREY B. RUSSELL 


This month we have jottings from 
the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, and ideas gleaned 
from several in attendance at NDEA 
Guidance Institutes. 

* * * kx 


The 1960 White House Conference 
certainly placed guidance in the front 
line. The importance of counseling 
was stressed again and again. Person- 
nel needs in many areas were studied 


and recommendations made concern- 
ing the training of workers in the guid- 
ance field. There was an “outpouring” 
of recommendations, 1600 and more. 
These have been edited and are now 
in the hands of the delegates. Get a 
copy and read them; then help to im- 


plement those that pertain to your 


area. 


*x* * * * 


Here are some ideas gleaned from — 
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members of Guidance Institutes, which 
you might find useful. In Dade 
County, Florida, the various scientific 
laboratories in the metropolitan areas 
(hospital, biological, and medical 
school labs) take gifted students in 
their junior or senior year of high 
school and give them a year of train- 
ing. These students spend several 
hours three days per week, learning 
what kind of work is done and finding 
out wherein their own interests lie. 
Some of these students continue work- 
ing in the labs during their college 
vacations, and find employment there 
after graduation. 
x * * * x 


College Day at Hagerstown, In- 
diana, is a bit different from most in 
that the college representatives are 
high school alumni who are now in 
college. A convocation is held, and the 
panel of college students answers ques- 
tions from the audience. This idea is 
more practicable in a small or medium 
sized school than in a very large one. 

ess 0 © 


Orientation materials used in an 
Ohio junior high school are prepared 
by counselors, students, and teachers 
within that school. They feel that 
such materials are much more helpful 
than “all ready made” ones, for they 
fit their own situation. They call the 
seventh grade booklet “ABC’s of 
— Junior High.” The eighth grade 
one is entitled “Which Door.” Both 
of these books are enlivened by car- 
toons pertinent to the type of material 
presented. Many schools are finding 
that they are able to produce their own 
materials to their advantage. 

x * * ok x 


Liberty, Missouri, believes its “Ca- 





reer of the Week” makes a big hit 
with students and invites the use of 
occupational material better than any 
idea that has been tried to date. Each 
week a bulletin board is prepared on 
one career, pamphlets are made avail- 
able, and at a designated time during 
that week, a counselor meets with any 
who are interested in discussing that 
career. 
x * kK OK 


In one school those seniors who at 
the beginning of the year have no sur- 
plus credits, and who must pass all 
courses during the year in order to 
graduate, are brought together and 
organized into a group to work to- 
gether through the year. They help 
each other, inform the counselor if 
one of their number needs help, and 
in general keep a check on one another. 
Parents are kept informed at various 
intervals concerning the progress of 
their boy or girl. Last year 21 out of 
22 in the group graduated. Counsel- 
ors believe that the number would not 
have been so large had they not had 
this mutual interest. 


* * * *K * 


The freshman orientation in Froe- 
bel High School, Gary, Indiana, is a 
program which has evolved over a 
period of years. The class is divided 
into seven groups which meet with a 
teacher one period each day. Groups 
stay with their first teacher eight 
weeks, the: first three weeks of which 
are devoted to study habits and orien- 
tation to high school. Students are 
given school looseleaf handbooks 
which can be used in classwork. The 
handbooks are prepared by the stu- 
dent council and financed by school 
clubs. 
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Every second Friday the class meets 
in the auditorium for speakers, films, 
or some other type of program 
planned by the students and teachers, 
and conducted by the students them- 
selves as much as is possible. 

Some of the topics studied through- 
out the year are: etiquette, leisure 
time, clubs, code of ethics, school 


spirit, school service, personality, stay- 
ing in school, use of the library, dat- 
ing, marriage, personal morals, part 
time work, armed services, careers, 
scholarships. 

The yearly program is flexible and 
geared to student needs, whenever 
and wherever they arise. 





NAWDC FINANCIAL REPORT 


This report is presented for the information 
of the members concerning the financial con- 
dition of NAWDC. The accompanying tables 
show the total assets of the Association, a re- 
port of 1958-59 operations, the approved 
budget for the 1959-60 fiscal year, and actual 
income and expenditures as of May 31, 1960. 

The total assets of the Association at the 
close of the fiscal year 1958-59, listed in Table 
1, show the low reserves of the Association. 
The amounts in the Regular Account, Reserve 
Funds, and Investments are less than one year’s 
annual operational budget and there is no re- 
serve for an adverse convention year. In addi- 
tion, a hidden asset of the Association is our 
affiliation with NEA which provides NAWDC 
with the headquarters office and the many 
services mentioned in the President’s report. 

The 1958-59 Operational Budget balanced 
at the end of the fiscal year, but it contained 
three false notes of optimism. The 1958 Con- 
vention profit of $1,034.35 was assigned to 
Income; the 1959 Convention was budgeted 
to produce income; and the bill for the 1958- 
59 Directory was outstanding at the close of 
the year. One good feature was increased 
membership which provided more income than 
budgeted. 

The 1959-60 Operational Budget was bal- 
anced only by assigning the previous year’s 
operational balance to current operations and 


by budgeting for a convention profit. An 
analysis of the budget shows that three-fourths 
of our income comes from dues; one-fourth 
from gifts, placement, convention, and interest 
on investments; and one-fourth from the previ- 
ous year’s balance. Again, the 1959-60 Oper- 
ational Budget was based on deficit financing. 
Thus, the finances of NAWDC through the 
1959-60 fiscal year remained precarious, but 
the future looks bright. The action taken by the 
members at the 1960 Philadelphia Convention 
to increase dues, effective in the 1960-61 fiscal 
year (see June 1960 JournaL) will permit 
sound financing of the Association and increased 

services to our growing membership. 
—MiriaM A, SHELDEN 

Treasurer 


TABLE 1— TOTAL ASSETS 


August 31, 
1959 

$ 4,047.30 

8,799.51 

435.62 


Operational Account -.............. 
Regular Account 
Reserve Funds 
Investments 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 
Savings Accounts 
Property (Estimated Value) — 


Total 








$25,186.81 
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TABLE 2— NAWDC ANNUAL OPERATIONAL BUDGET, RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES 


1958-59 1959-60 


Actual 
through 
May 31, 

INCOME Budget Actual Budget 1960 
a I cab cc it ccahcnstanbnoiaactininsianinieee $17,200.00 $18,085.00 $18,000.00 $18,380.00 

II. Sale of Publications : 1,500.00 1,742.85 

a. Journal 1,000.00 795.24 
b. Other 700.00 414.82 


III. Gifts 200.00 239.50 200.00 55.00 
IV. Pinsent Fess 175.00 222.00 200.00 256.00 
¥.. Convention Prost $$$ __.... 500.00 1,653.27 500.00 
EI. aspasidesoben iinaansdbaatccaecvacke auctor 
a. Bonds 75.00 75.00 75.00 37.50 
b. Savings Account 120.00 193.23 200.00 295.00 
VII. Miscellaneous AS CA at ers SCN 
=a ee 26.61 337.36 
S. Giler Semen 1,000.00* 1,034.35 3,047.30** 3,047.30 


TOTAL SECTS $20,770.00 $23,271.81 $23,922.30 $23,618.22 
EXPENDITURES 

















L oak See 700.00 650.00 700.00 491.82 
A Ne ee 
a2 re. ................. 170.00 136.72 150.00 183.32 
—  ) eee 100.00 71.36 100.00 20.82 
c. Summer Meeting — 25.00 5.98 25.00 
Sees 


a. Journal . i 3,400.00 3,312.69 3.500.00 1,988.37 


b. Directory ara 800.00 40.65 1,100.00 
I eee ee 250.00 305.64 300.00 477.63 
S Tees Oe, oe. 1,000.00 958.48 
. Headquarters Office 
i I I 6,600.00 6,600.10 7,600.00 5,538.34 
‘ oe, See, 3,750.00 3,583.00 3,750.00 2,671.01 
i, TE TI csr 950.00 1,055.26 1,000.00 900.00 
‘£ et ow......n.................... 250.00 221.87 270.00 204.47 
e. Insurance 
(1) Retire. and Life 600.00 544.94 615.00 445.68 
8.91 
(2) Hosp. _. . scioonalivas 35.00 20.30 
(3) Prior Serv. Cont. —_.... 300.00 122.10 
. Office Expense : 2,400.00 2,249.62 2,400.00 1,624.53 
. Maint. of Equip. —.... 100.00 48.45 100.00 21.59 
. Travel (Sec.) . 350.00 173.25 220.00 128.07 
. Placement Services es 175.00 112.48 150.00 209.55 
. Miscellaneous 
. Travel (Gen.) SES, ee 70.00 40.50 70.00 19.06 
. Exec. Bd. Travel, 10/59 : 350.00 445.90 
. Membership in Org. _. . 70.00 65.00 70.00 65.00 
- Post-Conv. Expenses 10.00 10.00 
. Other 7.00 38.00 147.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES __..... $20,770.00 $19,224.51 $23,853.00 $16,691.89 
* From 1958 Convention Profit. 
** From 1958-59 Operational Account Balance by vote of Executive Board, October 1959, 























News and Notes 


BARBARA CATTON 


In cooperation with the National 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education and Pi Lambda Theta, 
NAWDC sponsored a joint luncheon 
meeting on June 29, 1960 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Los Angeles, as part of 
the program of the annual convention 
of the National Education Association. 
Three hundred and sixty-seven mem- 
bers and friends of the three sponsor- 
ing organizations attended the lunch- 
eon. The speaker was Georgiana 
Hardy, member of the Los Angeles 
Board of Education and conductor of 
a weekly television program, “Caval- 
cade of Books.” Her topic was: “Do 
the Public and Educators Measure 
Quality in the Same Way?” Music 
was provided by Marie Gibson, mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Opera Guild. 
Other outstanding women in the pro- 
fessions and community service in the 
Los Angeles area attended as guests. 

Jean Walton, Dean of Women at 
Pomona College, was the representa- 
tive of NAWDC on the planning com- 
mittee. Other members of the com- 
mittee were Norma Gibson, Principal 
of Berendo Junior High School in 
Los Angeles, representing NCAWE, 
and Edna May Soper, President of the 
Southern California Council of Pi 
I.ambda Theta. 

“Today’s Woman in Tomorrow’s 
World” was the theme of a conference 
celebrating the fortieth anniversary of 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, held in Washing- 
ton June 2 and 3, 1960. NAWDC 
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members appearing on the program 
were Mary I. Bunting, President of 
Radcliffe College, and Jeanne L. 
Noble, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Center for Human Relations 
Studies, New York University. A 
complete report of the Conference 
will be available soon. -Single copies 
may be obtained on request from the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., after 
November 1, 1960. 

Ferne Horne, Director of Guid- 
ance at Mount Lebanon High School, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed by the 
Secretary of Defense to membership 
on the Defense Advisory Committee 
on Women in the Services. 

Helen B. Schleman, Dean of 
Women at Purdue University, re- 
ceived the Army Patriotic Civilian 
Service Award in February 1960. The 
award was based on Dean Schleman’s 
service as Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Education of the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Women in 
the Services. 

Official representatives of the As- 
sociation at various educational meet- 
ings and functions in the last few 
months are listed below: 

Jane E. McCormick, Assistant Dean 
of Women, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Person- 
nel Administrators, Columbus, Ohio, 
April 7-9, 1960. 

Veldean V. Roth, Dean of Girls, 
Central High School, Bay City, Mich- 
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igan at the Inauguration of President 
Judson William Foust of Central 
Michigan University, April 25, 1960. 

E. Frances Massey, Dean of 
Women, Maryville College, Mary- 
ville, Tennessee, at the Inauguration 
of President Andrew David Holt of 
the University of Tennessee, May 14, 
1960. 

Barbara Catton, Executive Secre- 
tary, NAWDC, at the 40th annivers- 
ary conference of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., June 2-3, 1960; 
also, dedication of the new Educa- 
tional Center of the American Associ- 
ation of University Women, Washing- 
ton, June 24, 1960. 

Anne B. Speirs, Vice-Dean of 
Women, University of Pennsylvania, 
at the banquet of the Fifteenth Bi- 
ennial Convention of the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Philadelphia, 
July 21, 1960. 

Christine Y. Conaway, Dean of 
Women at The Ohio State University, 
and Margaret Hargrove, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia, Fredericks- 
berg, at the Annual Congress of the 
U. S. National Student Association, 
Minneapolis, August 1960. 

The Texas Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors held their an- 
nual Summer Work Conference at 
the University of Texas June 19-24, 
1960. The conference coordinator was 
Mary Champion, Associate Dean of 
Students, Trinity University; local 
chairman was Margaret Peck, Dean 


of Women, the University of Texas. 
Lillian M. Johnson, Dean of Women 
at the University of Cincinnati and 
President-Elect of NAWDC, was the 
consultant for the Conference. A spe- 
cial lecturer was Lucile Allen, Educa- 
tional Consultant, Austin College. 
With the theme “Human Relations 
in the Academic World” the Confer- 
ence program combined addresses by 
the conference consultant at general 
sessions, and a series of discussion 
group meetings on Housing, Second- 
ary Schools, and Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Each group met several 
times throughout the Conference and 
held an evaluation session on the final 
day. The Housing Group was de- 
signed to provide a training program 
for individuals interested in positions 
in residence halls. 

President of the Texas Association 
is Bernice Gale, Dean of Girls, Regan 
High School, Houston. 

Guidance Guides, distributed by the 
Indiana Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors to its members, com- 
bines professional and personal infor- 
mation in an attractive but simply pro- 
duced pamphlet. The February 1960 
issue included as an insert the current 
membership roster and mailing list of 
the Association. Also included was a 
list of some of the National Defense 
Education Act Counseling and Guid- 
ance Institutes to be held in the sum- 
mer of 1960 in Indiana and adjacent 
states. The-editor of Guidance Guides 
is Corinne Walker, Girls’? Counselor, 
Westlane Junior High School, Indian- 
apolis. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 
DEANS AND COUNSELORS 
President—Margaret Habein, dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 

Vice-President—Bessie B. Collins, dean of 
women, University of Delaware, Newark 

Recording Secretary—Katherine Warren, dean 
of women, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee 

Treasurer—Miriam A. Shelden, dean of 
women, University of Illinois, Urbana 

President-Elect—Lillian M. Johnson, dean of 
women, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

CHAIRMEN OF THE SECTIONS 

University—Martha Peterson, dean of women, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

College—Mary Dolliver, dean of women, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Junior College—Mary C. Fugate, dean and 
registrar, Averett College, Danville, Va. 

High School—Carol S. Wickert, dean of girls 
and vice-principal, Fremont High School, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Junior High School—Helen L. Corey, dean of 
girls and director of guidance, Drexel Hill 
Junior High School, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


ExecuTIvE Boarp 

Officers of the Association 

Chairmen of the Sections 

Headquarters Consultant—Virginia R. Kirk- 
bride, director of activities for women, The 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Journal Representative—Kate Hevner Mueller, 
professor of education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

CHAIRMEN OF STANDING CoMMITTEES 

Journal—Kate Hevner Mueller 

Nominations—Katherine A. Towle, dean of 
women, University of California, Berkeley 

Membership and A ffiliation—Bessie B. Collins 

Membership Eligibility—Mary 1. Champion, 
assistant dean of student life, Trinity Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texas 

Revision of the Bylaws—FEdith Lawton, direc- 
tor of guidance, Darien High School, Dar- 
ien, Conn. 

CHAIRMEN OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Ad Hoc Committee on Professional Prepara- 
tion and Education of Student Personnel 
Workers—Martha Peterson 


Advisory Committee on Business and Financial 
Procedures—Virginia R. Kirkbride 

Growth and Development—Helen B. Schle- 
man, dean of women, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Liaison Committee with National Panhellenic 
Conference—Helen Reich, assistant direc- 
tor, Office of Student Affairs, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City 

Liaison Committee with Intercollegiate Associ- 
ation of Women Students—Betty Boyd, dean 
of women, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown 

Liaison Committee with U. S. National Stu- 
dent Association—Christine Conaway, dean 
of women, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 

Research and  Publications—Kate 
Mueller 

Status of Professional Women in Education— 
Martha Biehle, dean of students, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 


Hevner 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Inter-Organizational Committee of Personnel ~ 


Associations (with ACPA, AACRAO, NAS- 
PA) Margaret Habein, Lillian Johnson, 
Bessie Collins 


Inter-Organizational Sub-Committees 

Professional Preparation and Education of 
Student Personnel Workers—Elva F. 
Brown, dean of women, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif. 

Relationships with Research Centers for 
Higher Education—Jeanne L. Noble, © 
assistant professor of education, Center 
for Human Relations Studies, New York 7 
University, New York 

Relationships with Academic Deans and 7 
Administrative Officers—Christine Con- © 
away . 

Evaluation Procedures of Regional Accredi- 
ting Agencies—Dorothy Gebauer, consult- | 
ant to the dean of women, University of 
Texas, Austin 


CHAIRMEN OF CoNVENTION CoMMITTEES 

Program—Patricia A. Brauel, dean of students, 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

Local Arrangements—Pauline Parish, dean of | 
women, University of Colorado, Boulder 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Barbara Catton, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 











